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The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF.: 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 








Macmillans Magazine, London, September. 


THE days of Protectionism in the United States, I begin to 
think, are now numbered. The McKinley Bill is the darkness 
which precedes the dawn. I would rather say that a streak 
of dawn is already in the sky. Economical truth has been 
preached in vain, but that which no preachings, however 
convincing, could effect, is now likely to be brought about by 
the force of circumstances, and especially by the growth of 
surplus revenue. To those who looked on from a distance, 
the last Presidential election might seem a decisive verdict of 
the nation in favor of the Protection system. To observers 
on the spot it seemed nothing of the kind. In the first place 
the election was bought. There is no question about the fact, 
that the manufacturers subscribed a great sum to carry the 
doubtful States, New York, Indiana, and Connecticut. 
second case the farmers’ vote, which, contrary to expectation 
and to reason, went for the Republican and Protectionist can- 
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didate, was given, not on the fiscal issue, but on the party 
ground. Words can hardly paint the stolid allegiance of the 
farmer, both in the United States and Canada, to his party 
shibboleth, which in many cases is hereditary. More truly 
significant on the other side was the increased vote of 
mechanics in favor of Free Trade. The mechanic has. all 
along been enthralled by the belief, sedulously drummed into 
him, that Protection keeps up wages. As soon as he sees 
through that fallacy, the end must come; and the last election 
shows that his eyes are being opened. Mr. Cleveland would 
probably have won, had he been content to stand on the 
general principle, and not thrust forward the Mills Bill, which 
specifically threatened a number of protected interests, and 
enabled the Republicans to characterize the Bill as a Southern 
Bill. 

The farmer has paid the cost of the Protective system, while 
he has himself been left to compete unprotected, not only with 
the “pauper” labor of Europe, but with the more than 
“pauper” labor of the Hindoo. This even his dull eyes had 
begun to see. 

I was at Washington when the Bill came before the House 
of Representatives. To me it seemed evident that on the 
economical or fiscal merits of the question hardly a thought 
was bestowed. The only question was how the claims of 
different local interests could be satisfied and reconciled. 
The perplexity of the framers of the Bill called upon to recon- 
cile jarring interests wasextreme. It boded the catastrophe of 
the whole system. Protectionist legislators, who undertake 
to mete out a fair measure of Protection to all the diverse and 
antagonistic interests in the country, have a tangled web to 
weave. A New England Protectionist may talk about native 
industries and Patriotism, but what he wants is immunity 
from competition. It matters really little to him whether his 
competitor is an Englishman, a Canadian, an Illinois man, or 
a Georgian. It would not greatly surprise me to see New 
England step down out of the ranks of Protection and pro- 
nounce for free trade. 

Between the protected manufacturer and the protected pro- 
ducer of the raw materials of manufactures there is, happily 
for the consumer, an antagonism which nothing can stifle. 
The Protectionist politician cannot afford to let any interest 
drop. If he did the ring would break, and the jilted interest 
would at once become the fiercest enemy of the system. 

Before leaving the House of Representatives for the Senate, 
the McKinley Bill received a heavy blow. Mr. Butterworth, 
the Republican member for Cincinnati, under the restraints 
of party discipline voted for the Bill, but he indulged in a 
little friendly criticism which evoked echoes of sympathy on 
all sides, and made the regular politicians gnash their teeth. 

It is not unlikely that the reception of Mr. Butterworth’s 
speech, encouraged Mr. Blaine to load the bomb which he 
soon afterwards threw, in the shape of a letter addressed by 
him to the President, and which was transmitted by the 
President to the Senate. Mr. Blaine’s aim is to signalize his 
administration, by bringing about reciprocal freedom of trade 
between the United States and all the nations of the American 
hemisphere; and the removal of the duty on sugar proposed 
in the McKinley Bill, deprived him of the lever by which he 
hoped to move the South Americans to reciprocity. But if 
Mr. Blaine can be an angry man, he is no less a sagacious 
man, and he cannot fail to see that the Protectionist hobby 
has been ridden to death. 

It it instructive to trace the history of American Protec- 
tionism from the green wood to the dry. The first demand 
was for just protection enough to shelter nascent industries 
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from the nipping blasts of foreign competition, while they 
were taking hold of the soil. Well, in 1860 they put on a war 
tariff, and now the McKinley Bill, with a surplus in the 
Treasury, proposes f@higher rates than those which prevailed 
in the war period. The more the infant gets, the more it 
wants, and the more it is able to extort, because its increased 
gains furnish it with a more copious fund for political corrup- 


-tion. Protectionist delusions are spread, not by the perver- 


sion of opinion, but by sheer corruption and the agencies 
which corruption calls into play. A revenue tariff there must 
still be, and one adapted to the circumstances of the country. 
This qualification must be understood throughout, whenever 
the term Free Trade has beenused. Buttoa revenue tariff, if 
my diagnosis does not greatly deceive me, the United States 
is soon likely to come. Let those in England, who in their 
exasperation at the McKinley Bill are tempted to call for 
retaliation, possess their souls in patience for the present, and 
see what the next Presidential election will bring forth. 





COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO THE TARIFF 
QUESTION. 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 
Il. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, September. 


“ WE are at the parting of the ways.” Any one who takes 
the ground that the main object which should be kept in view 
in placing taxes upon foreign imports may rightly be an 
attempt to establish any and every branch of industry, great 
and small, without regarding the use to which imports are to 
be put, and without any consideration of the temporary 
obstruction to other branches of industry which must tollow 
any interference with the natural course of trade, may take 
bis own way; he will have no further interest in this essay. 
Men who think thus may separate themselves under the guid- 
ance of their chosen leaders, for such influence upon the ques- 
tion of taxation as they may be capable of exerting. Their 
position is a very plain one, and it has been rightly named by 
its chief exponent, the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, the method of “Protection with incidental revenue.” 
May it not be held that this method is inconsistent with the 
public welfare and that it is contrary to the very principle of 
law which has been established by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the Loan Association vs. Topeka ? 

In that case the Court said: “ To lay with one hand the 
power of the Government on the property of the citizen, and 
with the other bestow it on favored individuals to aid private 
undertakings, and to build up private enterprises, is none the 
less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is 
called taxation. This is not legislation, it is a decree under 
legislative forms. . . Beyond a cavil there can be no 
lawful tax which is not laid for a public purpose.” I think it 
must be clear to every unprejudiced mind that the theory 
of Mr. McKinley, of “ Protection with incidental revenue,” is in 
fact forbidden by this dictum of the Supreme Court. 

Almost all the advocates of the theory of protection accord- 
ing to the principles of its founders—viz., temporary support 
during the period of the infancy of any art—may now be ready 
to join with the reasonable advocates of freer trade, in coming 
to an agreement upon a measure which would be consistent 
with existing conditions, and also consistent with common 
sense. All admit, as Sir Robert Peel did, that we cannot 
apply the absolute theory of free trade at the present time. 
But we can lay aside our prejudices; we can treat the whole 
subject in a judicial way; we can adopt a measure of tariff 
reform which shall lead in due season to such free trade as 
may be consistent with the necessity of deriving a revenue 
from duties upon imports, the subjects of taxation being 
selected with a view to the least burden upon consumers. 

If the civil war were ended—I mean the financial war, which 





paid and the last pension shall have fallen in—the Govern- 
ment could be supported on a very adequate scale, not very 
economically administered, without imposing import duties 
on anything save sugar and molasses. Apart from interest on 
debt, pensions and sinking fund, the estimates submitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the next fiscal year amount 
to less than $200,000,000, Of this sum, the cost of the civil 
government will be more than paid by the internal revenue 
from whiskey. The excess added to the tobacco tax more 
than suffices to pay the army expenses and fortifications. 
The navy floats on beer, with a part of the beer tax to spare 
and carry forward. The income from the Indian trust funds 
meets the cost of the Indian department. 

But the financial war is not ended, and interest on debt, 
pensions and sinking fund amount to $180,000,000, and the 
major part of this has to be provided from duties on imports. 
Therefore free trade is impossible and will be for years to 
come. In the meanwhile, however, nothing prevents the 
imposition of duties in a common sense manner. No radical 
and revolutionary changes are desirable. A beginning, how- 
ever, may be made; and as the effects of the changes upon 
the progress of the country are developed, the work can pro- 
ceed more and more rapidly. 

No one can yet venture to forecast the prosperity which 
would ensue in this country, the moment all crude and partly 
manufactured materials which are necessary in the main pro- 
cesses of our domestic industry were made free from duties, 
and were, therefore, supplied to our domestic manufacturers 
on even terms with our competitors in other countries. 

We have yet to learn how to increase the public revenue by 
the abatement of obnoxious and obstructive taxation. <A very 
simple system of taxation, under which every necessary article 
in our domestic manufacture would be free, would be im- 
mensely disappointing, and in the same way in which Peel 
and his coadjutors were disappointed. The mass of the 
people who are the great consumers both of domestic and of 
foreign products, would gain so much in their consuming 
power, as to cause the revenue from dutiable imports to 
become greater than it had ever been before. I am justified 
in predicting, that if the policy of revenue with incidental 
protection should be adopted and continued for fifteen years, 
we might, if we choose, relieve every article of import from 
foreign countries from taxation, except spirits, beer, tobacco 
and sugar, and perhaps relieve sugar by substituting some less 
onerous tax, as the people of Great Britain have done within 
a very few years. 





THE BRUSSELS ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 
Von M. 
Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, August. 

On the 17th November, 1889, the representatives of the 
several States which had taken part in the Congo Congress 
of 1884-1885, assembled in Brussels at the instance of 
the Belgian government, with the object of arranging 
for the concerted action of the interested Powers for the 
suppression of the African slave trade. Provision II. of 
the Congo Act rendered it obligatory on the several States 
exercising sovereign rights in Africa, to employ every means 
at their disposal for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
the Brussels Conference was designed to recall these obliga- 
tions, and prescribe specific measures for giving effect to 
them. 

The Conference began its labors at a time specially calcu- 
lated to enforce the conviction, that the interests of civiliza- 
tion and humanity, no less than the cause of material prog- 
ress, were imperilled by the existing evil. The withdrawal 
of Emin Pasha from the Equatorial Province, and the estab- 
lishment of the Mahdi’s power, had destroyed all hope of 
securing a firm hold on the Soudan. Every day rendered it 
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clearer that the Mahommedan movement aimed at the con- 
quest of vast areas, and was animated by two distinct aims, 
firstly, the reconquest of the Eastern Congo Stations; sec- 
ondly, the maintenance of a general state of ferment and 
disquietude in-the Southern East-African region. 

The raids perpetrated by the Mahommedans in these two 
directions had already robbed the region of the greater por- 
tion of its wealth, by which is to be understood its native 
population. According to the estimates of missionaries and 
travellers, this region is drained of a hundred thousand slaves 
annually, and the capture of every slave is estimated te involve 
the destruction of five persons. The trade in ivory is falling 
off, but the slave trade is developing. 

As to the precise measures that should be adopted to give 
effect to the objects of the Conference, it was generally real- 
ized, that the contracting parties had no adequate means for 
acting effectively over the large areas concerned, in the face 
of an enterprising and acclimatized foe; but the Conference 
was unanimous in its acceptance of the broad fundamental 
views, that the anti-slavery movement was inseparable from 
the conquest of Africa and its industrial development. 

In order to give practical effect to these views two commis- 
sions were appointed, the one to concert measures for deal- 
ing with the slave traffic on land, the other for dealing with 
the traffic by sea. In the former commission the contracting 
parties were reminded of their obligations assumed at the 
Congo Conference, and proposals were made for the estab- 
lishment of military stations on the several lines of traffic, 
the construction of railways, and the employment of steamers 
on the principal lakes and streams. All these measures were 
recognized as desirable, but they were theoretical rather than 
practical. The commission passed next to the Belgian pro- 
posal, that the governments represented at the; Conference 
should be severally obligated to take measures for the sup- 
pression of the slave traffic within the sphere of their influ- 
ence, and to pursue with imprisonment, and in some cases 
with death, those convicted of engaging in the traffic. 
France, Portugal and other powers expressed approval of the 
proposed measures, but they required that each Power should 
be at liberty to impose its own laws in harmony with local 
conditions. Another Belgian proposal was that the importa- 
tion of firearms be prohibited. This was met by evasive 
answers from nearly all the commissioners, and even Eng- 
land hesitated to express her adhesion to this proposal. 

In the Maritime Commission the English representative 
opened with a proposition for the definition, by an interna- 
tional commission, of a wide zone from south of Madagascar, 
embracing the Indian Ocean, the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and Arabia and the Red Sea, as well as of Asia Minor, within 
which all Mahommedan vessels should be subject to right of 
search, irrespective of what flag they may be sailing under. 
In this proposal the African coasts of the Mediterranean were 
not included, because it was thought desirable to make this 
region the subject of special measures. This proposal was 
vigorously opposed, especially by France. On many grounds 
the French government was indisposed to depart from its 
position, that the French flag protects the boat over which it 
waves, the more especially that, in its opinion, the search 
might readily assume the appearance of an act of violence, 
and lead to conflicts. Moreover, such a power might readily 
be abused. 

Turkey assumed a very peculiar attitude in both Commis- 
sions. The Ottoman government will continue to encourage 
the importation of slaves into its African territory, on the 
ground that the measure involves the elevation of the negro 
in the social scale. At the same time, she was quite ready to 
codperate with the other Powers to prevent the export of 
slaves from Africa. At the conclusion the Sultan submitted 
the proviso, that the rules prescribed by the Congress shall not 
be held to extend to the trade in white Circassians, seeing 





that in many parts of the Turkish dominions the trade is car- 
ried on, not merely with the consent, but at the desire, of the 
people themselves. 

It was very difficult to reconcile all these conflicting views 
so as to reach an agreement upon a common plan of action. 
An agreement was nevertheless reached by England and 
France in respect of the right of search, by amending the 
proposals so as to restrict the right to vessels under five hun- 
dred tons. 

In a third Commission assembled in February, 1890, it was 
proposed to take special measures to combat the slave trade 
in those countries into which slaves are imported, and which 
fall principally under Turkish and Persian jurisdiction. Tur- 
key was very willing to make concessions. She stands on 
her prescriptive rights for the recognition of domestic slavery 
within er jurisdiction; but, admitting the necessity of en- 
forcing rules for the suppression of the African slave trade, 
she agrees to the prohibition of all further traffic in, and im- 
portation of, African slaves into her dominions, but not tothe 
emancipation of existing slaves, who are universally well- 
treated, and who certainly would not be benefited by emanci- 
pation. 

The business of the special Commissions having been 
brought to a close, the Conference continued its sittings 
until an accord had been reached. The provisions of the 
agreement were then embodied in a general Act and sub- 
scribed to by the authorized representatives of the several 
contracting Powers. But Holland held aloof, and at the 
close of the Conference the English representative left no 
room to doubt that, failing Holland’s coéperation, the Eng- 
lish government regarded the labors of the Conference as 
valueless. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 








THE RELATIONS BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL 
CONCILIATION AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


L. S. Price, M.A. 
Fournal of the Royal Statistical Society, London, June. 


THERE is One conclusion to which,I think, the study of 
social and industrial questions—on its theoretic no less than 
on its practical side—must lead in the long run, if it be pursued 
with sufficient thoroughness and open-mindedness; and that 
conclusion is, that social and industrial reform is, in the last 
analysis, dependent on moral reform. As is remarked by 
Henrik Ibsen: ‘Mere democracy cannot solve the social 
question. An element of aristocracy must come into our life. 
Of course, I am not thinking of the aristocracy of birth or of 
the purse, or even of intellect. I am thinking of the aris- 
tocracy of character, of mind, of will. That alone can make 
us free.” In other words, to put this stirring language into 
prosaic shape, social and industrial reform is inseparably con- 
nected with moral reform. It is true, you cannot make a 
people moral by act of Parliament; but while such an asser- 
tion has often been employed as an excuse to justify a policy 
of unadulterated /azssez-fazre, and while it is as unreasonable 
to attribute nothing, as it is to attribute everything, to the influ- 
ence of governmental machinery and legislative regulation, 
there is still a measure of truth in the assertion, which in these 
days we are sometimes inclined to neglect. The high-pressure 
speed at which we are living, disposes us to be impatient with 
slow results, and prompts us to have recourse to plans which 
promise immediate and gigantic consequences. The natural 
outcome of this is, that we are disposed to pay more attention 
to the “machinery” of social and industrial reform, than to 
the “ material” of human nature with which reform has to 
deal. Human nature changes slowly, and cannot always be 


brought into harmonious working with the machinery de- 
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signed for the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes; but 
we may still retain our belief of bringing that human nature 
into greater accord with the machinery, and of improving the 
machinery so as to make it fulfil its purpose better. 

And so we must not attach too much importance to the 
efficacy of conciliation, or arbitration, or the sliding scile. Itis 
possible that misunderstandings may arise between masters and 
men meeting round a table, and engaged in frank and friendly 
discussions of differences which do not admit of peaceful ad~ 
justment. It is possible that the temper or claims of both 
sides be such, that the arbitrator's award fails to secure other 
than a brief respite from industrial contention. It is possible 
that times may come, or circumstances arise, when a sliding 
scale appears to one party or the other to work with an excess 
or deficiency of automatic regularity. It is nothing more or 
less than a truism to observe, that the tone and temper with 
which the two parties meet one another, are likely to be the 
tone and temper with which any agreement they arrive at is 
accepted or observed. The machinery depends in a large 
measure on the material for its easy and effective working, 
and the general attitude of men and master towards one an- 
other is, beyond comparison, far more important than the 
establishment or the detailed arrangement of conciliation, of 
arbitration, or of the sliding scale. Whatever the difficulties, 
they become less formidable than they appear, if only a favor- 
able tone and temper be evinced on either side. Ifthe moral 
reform be accomplished, the social and industrial reform will 
soon follow. 

But if machinery is not everything it is something, and it is 
not difficult to point out some of the ways, in which methods 
of securing the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes may 
help to modify that human nature, on which the possibility 
of that settlement ultimately depends. It is the merest 
folly not to recognize, that if you can once induce masters and 
men to meet round a table avowedly for informal, and, if 
possible, friendly and effective discussion, you have not 
merely afforded the machinery for such discussion, but you 
have helped to implant a habit of resorting to it in lieu of a 
struggle of force. You have affected the attitude of one party 
tothe other; you have established a presumption in favor of 
mutual agreement. Or again, if the two parties refer the 
matter to the decision of a neutral arbitrator, they have to 
some extent committed themselves to abide by the arbitra- 
tor’s award; they must realize the possibility, at least, of an ad- 
verse decision, and although they may accept an unfavorable 
decision with sullen reluctance, if not with outspoken irrita- 
tion, they have nevertheless familiarized themselves with the 
machinery, they have incurred an obligation binding in honor, 
they are conscious of the feeling that their reputation is at 
stake if the award is disobeyed, they have contributed to pro- 
duce some change—however small—inhuman nature. They 
are not quite the same men, after the reference to arbitration, 
that they were before. 





WHAT IS CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM? 
THE Rev. W. D. P. BLIss. 
Canadian Methodist Quarterly, Toronto, July. 


CHRISTIAN Socialism has a history. At sundry times, and 
in diverse manners, it has made its appearance by the prophets. 
It began, as is well known, in England, forty years ago, under 
the leadership of Mauriceand Kingsley, the well-known clergy- 
men of the Church of England, with such laymen as J. M. 
Ludlow, Thomas Hughes, and E. Vansittart Meale. These 
men meant by Christian Socialism little more than codpera- 
tive associations, productive and distributive. Their creed, 
formulated,.was ‘“‘ The Fatherhood of God; the Brotherhood 
of Man; combination instead of competition; codperation 
instead of the wage system.” These were their thoughts and 
they endured. 


Great names have been associated with Christian Socialism, 
too, in France, Germany and Scandinavia. In America, Chris- 
| tian Socialism,owing undoubtedly to ecenomic conditions,has 
| had a later development. Many of the participants in the 
| Brook Farm, and the early Fourier experiments, acted on 
| motives largely those of Christian Socialism, and all through 
history there have been those who, without the name, have 
advocated the principles of Christian Socialisin. 

Christian Socialism is, first of all, applied Christianity. We 
do not believe that society can be “‘ made anew by arrange- 
ments.” We believe that it is to be regenerated “ by finding 
the law and ground of its order and harmony, the only secret 
of its existence, in God.” These words of Maurice state the 
view of all Christian Socialists. Men say, ‘‘ business isa fight ; 
if any man is not well off he should go in for self and make 
money.” Christian Socialists call this Mammonism. The 
cause of this, they say, isthat men have forgotten God; or if 
they remember Him in their creeds, they ignore Him intheir 
deeds. The thing society, needs to do, say Christian Socialists, 
is to return to God. We need religious Socialism. ‘‘ There 
can be no Brotherhood without a common Father. The law 
of love must become the law of trade. The Golden Rule must 
be made the rule for gold.” “Competition,” said Maurice, “is 
put forth as the law of the Universe. This isalie. The time 
is come to declare it a lie by word.and deed.” 

Secondly, Christian Socialism is the application of the law 
of sacrifice. Self-interest is “the pivot of social action.” 
This is worldliness. “ That self-interest is a law of human 
nature, I kaow well,” said Charles Kingsley. ‘‘ That it ought to 
be the root law of human society, I deny, unless society is to 
sink down again into a Roman empire, and a cage of wild 
beasts.” 

Sacrifice, not self-interest, should be the pivot of social 
action. This is Christianity. ‘Let no man seek his own, but 
each his neighbor’s good.” What is that but an explicit con- 
demnation of self-seeking in business? 

And we do not thus lose individuality. ‘‘ Who so loseth his 
life shall find it.” Thisis Christianity and history. Who are 
the great of time, the individuals of history? Are they those 
who have pushed for number one, or those who have sacri- 
ficed for the good of all—Guatama, Confucius, Moses, Joshua, 
Paul, St. Francis, St. Elizabeth, Luther, Knox, Washington, 
Lafayette, Lincoln, John Brown, Livingston—Are not these 
the truest individualities of history? They gained their 
individuality not by pushing for self, but by seeking the good 
ofall. 

Considered in its practical application to the organization 
of the industrial system, the Alpha and Omega of Socialism is 
the transformation of private and competing capitals into a 
united collective capital. It is the association of coéperative 
workmen jointly owning the means of production. Socialism 
is what Mr. Dodd callscivilization. It is logical, consistent 
and universal codperation. It does not mean merely the 
founding of a few coéperative or profit-sharing associations, 
where a few men bind themselves together to fight against 
other codperative associations, and divide the plunder. Social- 
ism means ultimately and scientifically stopping all the fight- 
ing—universal codperation. 

Finally, Socialism is democratic. If the State is democratic, 
State Socialism is all right; if the State is not truly demo- 
cratic, State Socialism is allwrong. Bismarck is nota Social- 
ist. He is sometimes called one, because he advocates State 
insurance, and State activities in place of individual action. 
This is not Socialism, it is Statism. Expanding the power of 
the State is not Socialism. If it were, the Czar of Russia, the 
Sultan of Turkey, would be the greatest Socialists. They 
most believe in expanding the power of the State. But this 
is a reductio ad absurdum. Karl Marx, not Von Bismarck, is 
the true exponent of German Socialism. 

Our American governments are democratic only in name, 
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and Socialists must be careful to put reform in government 
along with extension of its powers. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF UNSKILLED LABOR. 
R. SPENCE Watson, LL.D. 
Contemporary Review, London, August. 


THERE is perhaps no industrial question which has made 
such rapid progress in recent years as that of the organization 
of unskilled labor. Until lately it was taken for granted that 
unskiiled labor could be paid off and cleared out, with the cer- 
tainty that its place could be readily filled. But in very recent 
times this belief has received certain rude shocks. Unskilled 
labor has proved its power to combine, and asserted its right 
to more thoughtful consideration, in a manner which can 
neither be overlooked nor misunderstood. 

Yet the difficulties in the way of successful organization 
are almost overwhelming. There is the uncertainty which is 
the most trying feature of unskilled labor, and the consequent 
nomadic character of such labor, which makes it difficult to 
keep up the regular member’s subscription; the necessary 
smallness of that subscription, consequent upon the low re- 
muneration of the laborer; the general ignorance of the class 
appealed to, and the absence of thrift; or perhaps I should 
rather say the impossibility of thrift. All these combined 
constitute immense difficulties, which can only be slowly over- 
come. 

But when we look back for a few years at the condition of 
the skilled laborer in our own country, we may be encouraged 
in the hope, that the problems of unskilled labor will sooner 
or later find a just solution. The whole labor question, as we 
know it, is a very modern affair after all. The accumulation 
of vast fortunes rapidly and in single hands, which we now 
accept as a matter of course, has not existed for much more 
than half a century, and an intelligent foreigner, writing of 
the condition of skilled labor in England fifty years ago, tells 
us, “that the condition of the workmen and of their wives 
and children was so deplorable, the rate of wages so low, 
health and morality so ruined, the greed of gain on the part 
of manufacturers so general, and the State and society so 
indifferent,” he could see no escape but in a violent revolu- 
tion, which he regarded with certainty as unavoidable. 

But though fifty years is a short period in the life of a 
nation, it is a long period in the life of an individual, and the 
remedy of patience is ill preached to the man who by impa- 
tience can lose nothing and may possibly gain. What chance 
is there for the systematic organization of unskilled labor? 
What chance that when fully organized, its organization will 
be used to promote the peaceful settlement of labor dis- 
putes? 

So far the new movement has been distinctively and ac- 
tively aggressive. We had scarcely awakened to the fag¢t that 
unskilled labor could combine, before we found that its com- 
bination was the most formidable of all, for all skilled labor is 
dependent on unskilled labor, and if that can be successfully 
withdrawn, entire stoppage of industry would result. And 
thus the young Laborers’ Unions have had extraordinary 
success in obtaining higher wages and shorter hours for their 
members. Whatever may be the prospects of permanent suc- 
cess, sO much at least has been established, that unskilled 
labor has that power of combination which was so long denied 
to it. 

A serious difficulty in the way of really good organization, 
is the want of education and business training, which compels 
them to accept leaders who are not of their own class. They 
are thus in danger of falling under the lead of the political 
agitator, whose interest it is to promote discord rather than 
peace. So far arbitration has been the resort of all disputes 
in which unskilled labor has had part; and it must be borne 
in mind that Law will not bind the two parties together in 





this matter. It is the bringing together employers and em- 
ployed as equals in friendly argument, which is of first impor- 
tance, and which no law can provide. 

I believe that the difficulties in the way of the union of 
unskilled labor will be overcome, that success will be built up 
of many failures, and the peaceful method of settling dis- 
putes will be adopted in the case of unskilled labor also. 

ETHICS AND POLITICS. 
SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, BART. 
Fortnightly Review, London, August. 

THE establishment of the new German Empire is the great- 
est fact of the nineteenth century. Undoubtedly the over- 
throw of the first Napoleon was an event of considerable 
importance. Many think the foundation of the kingdom of 
Italy likely to havea profound influence on the future of 
mankind. But neither the collapse of the empire founded by 
the Corsican soldier, nor the creation of Italian unity, will 
leave so deep a mark on human history as the reconstruction 
of Germany under the hegemony of Prussia. 

The reconstruction of Germany has not merely resulted in 
the erection of a power occupying the first place among the 
nations of Europe, but it has forced on the attention of civil- 
ized mankind German modes of thought and views of life. 
The German language has spread to an amazing extent since 
that July morning in 1866, when the roar of the cannon of 
KGniggratz fell on the ear of an astonished world. For one 
person who knew German in France or England then, there 
are at least five-and-twenty now. And with the spread of the 
German language, the writings of German scholars, poets, his- 
torians, philosophers and moralists are becoming more widely 
known, more keenly appreciated and better understood. The 
penetrative spirit of criticism, the completed research, the 
thorough accuracy of an absolutely impartial scientific method, 
which mankind owes to Germany, are beginning to tell pow- 
erfully on politics and law. Géthe is the most powerful and 
attractive teacher of the doctrine that every man should look 
rather to himself than to political institutions for the im- 
provement of his lot in this world, that he should scrupulous- 
ly perform the duty next to hand, and bear the ills of life with 
serene submission. But there is not a department of scholar- 
ship, or philosophy, or politics, in which the action of German 
thought is not becoming daily more apparent. 

A recent book on ethics, written by Mr. Lilly, and entitled 
On Right and Wrong, is an exceedingly able attempt to in- 
terpret to the general reader who is not trained in philosophy, 
the fundamental doctrines of the great German masters of 
ethical science. The task was a difficult one ; for it is certain 
that the majority of educated men in Great Britain, while 
totally ignorant, and perhaps cognatably incapable, of philos- 
ophyv roperlyso called are quite able to grasp materialism in 
some shape more or legs crude. This accounts for the diffi- 
culty in making people apprehend that a man may be a great 
authority in physical science, and no authority at all on ques- 
tions of ontology or ethics. 

Mr. Lilly has been an appreciative student of Kant. Like 
all men who have mastered the writings of the philosopher 
of Kénigsberg, he is able to tread firmly and securely on 
ground on which others slip and fall. He quotes the well_ 
known saying of Géthe, that reading Kant was like going 
into alighted room. With Kant, Mr. Lilly looks beyond ex 
perience for the explanation of the universe. He recognizes 
causality in man, maintains the absolute nature of ethics, the 
true basis of which is reason, and adopts Coleridge’s definition 
of reason as “ power of universal and necessary convictions ; 
the source and substance of truth above sense, and having 
their evidence in themselves.” He asserts the doctrine of 
natural right, insists that it is the only true foundation of 
civilized life, and that our intuitions of Right and Wrong are 
first principles anterior to all systems. 
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The conclusion of the whole matter, Mr. Lilly insists, is 
that the moral law, an expression of Universal reason, isa 
law of ideal relation, a formal law obligatory on all wills. He 
most truly says, ‘‘ The desire to do right because it is right is 
alone morality.” The categorical imperative, “I ought,” has 
no conneetion in its own nature with any method of reckon- 
ing consequences. It has only to consider the one moral con- 
sequence, good or evil. But Mr. Lilly has not confined him- 
self to abstract speculation, in six chapters he makes 
practical applications of his doctrine of Right and Wrong. 
One of these chapters is devoted to Politics. 

Mr. Lilly begins by considering the general faith of the age 
upon the question, Is there a right and wrong in politics? 
and comes to the conclusion that the popular conception of 
public order is, at least in Great Britain, essentially mechan- 
ical. As regards many of the leading statesmen or best-known 
public men of England, a man would be simply laughed at in 
any society in London who would hint a belief, that even a 
respectable minority of these men were guided by ethical 
principles or were actuated by any other desire in the world 
than love of power and place. Public morality is generally 
considered a branch of prudence, and the creed of Hobbes 
prevails, that right and wrong, justice and injustice, are pure- 
ly relative, and that these bonds derive their strength “ not 
from their own nature, but from the fear of evil consequences 
upon their rupture.” This is the view of every man, in whose 
mind the notions of public virtue and public crime have no 
place. 

it all comes back to the old question, Is there or is there 
not an absolute standard of right and wrong ruling through- 
outthe universe? If there is, every man ought to live accord- 
ing to reason, as the old Stoics used to say. And what is 
true of every individual man is true of the aggregate of men 
which is called a nation. The State is an ethical organism. 
The categorical imperative exists for the State, as it does tor 
every man born into this world The command exists equally 
for the statesman in the council chamber, the judge upon the 
bench, the capitalist and laborer, the landlord and the tenant, 
the parent and the child. It is the universal and one rule of 
life. Politics, therefore, is a branch of ethics. The end of 
the State, like the end of individual organism, is freedom. 
Kant and Hegel both held the absolute identity of liberty and 
morality. And this is no other than the teaching of Christ. 
“Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make you 
free.” - Obedience to the one law of Right is liberty. The 
State is the expression of general Right, and this determines 
and limits the claim of the State on obedience. Laws are 
judgments of right and wrong. They owe their existence to 
the eternal truths of morals. They are adaptations, as Plato 
says, to the social wants of universal reason. If they are vio- 
lated by nations or individuals, the punishment which is the 
other half of crime will surely follow. 





UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAWS. 
THE REv. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 
The Arena, Boston, September. 


THE interest in uniform laws regarding either marriage or 
divorce is of recent origin. The reasons for this are not tobe 
sought in any marked changes in our State laws, for none such 
have occurred withina pretty long time, but ratherin the rapid 
change of local conditions. The development of the West, 
with its attendant consequences, has produced new results 
under substantially old systems of law. Existing laws were 
made for a society that has outgrown them. It is hence de- 
sirable to move in the matter, and if steps are to be taken, uni- 
formity must be earnestly considered. 

Two ways to secure it have been proposed. We may get 
the several States and Territories to agree among themselves 
upon a common system; but this appears a hopeless under- 





taking, and as an alternative it has been proposed to secure 
an amendment of the Constitution of the United States in the 
interests of uniform divorce laws, or, generally of late years, 
uniformity in both marriage and divorce laws. Some would 
have the power of legislation on these subjects given to Con- 
gress. Others would leave it with the States on the uniform 
basis prescribed by the constitutional amendment. There 
are at least three objects in seeking uniformity: the removal 
of abuses that arise from various and conflicting laws; the 
positive gain from the advantages of a single harmonious 
system for the whole country ; and uniformity on such a basis 
and of such character as to contribute all it can to the highest 
welfare of the family in the future. 

In favor of such uniformity, and one of the strongest reasons 
for urging it, was the erroneous assumption that divorces were 
nearly always obtained outside the State in which the marriage 
took place. The official report of the Department of Labor 
at Washington has corrected this opinion. For it shows that 
80 per cent. of all the divorces granted in the last twenty 
years topersons born in this country were obtained in the 
State in which the parties had been married. 

It is scarcely less important to consider another possible 
effect of uniformity upon the volume of divorces. This is in 
case the same number of statutory causes should be accepted 
for the whole country. Some definite number would have to 
be taken. Ifthe five or six statutory grounds of divorce now 
common to the great majority of the States should be fixed 
upon as the standard for the country, which is not improbable, 
the effect might disappoint many. South Carolina, which now 
refuses to grant any divorce, New York with only one cause, 
New Jersey and two or three other States which, strictly 
speaking, have only two or three catises for which absolute 
divorce is granted, would be put on the same footing as the 
other States. The net gain, then, in the reduction of the 
volume of divorce, under any uniformity that should fix the 
five or six more common causes upon the whole country, 
might be very little or worse than nothing. The problem is 
complicated by the demand for uniformity of marriage laws 
as well as of divorce laws, and it has been urged that both 
should remain under the same jurisdiction. 

But the last principle has wider applications. Questions 
constantly arise, involving the validity ofa marriage or divorce, 
succession to property, the relation of husband and wife, the 
custody and rights of children, legitimacy, and perhaps other 
matters of fact and law would be under State jurisdiction 
should Congress have control over marriage and divorce. The 
question is certainly important: is there such an interrelation 
of the parts of family law that a transfer of marriage and 
divorce to the national jurisdiction, should carry everything 
else of the kind there also ? 

Again, the political aspects of uniformity demand attention. 
Thus far in our political history there has been no formal sur- 
render of function by the States. Now, transfer of the juris- 
diction of marriage and divorce, even without further conse- 
quences in family law,would be one of the most thorough-going 
changes of the kind that could be made. Constitutional 
amendment may, however, so be made that it will not directly 
disturb the present adjustment. For the whole matter may be 
left to the States, on a uniform basis, constitutionally de- 
fined. That is, the Federal Constitution may provide that no 
State shall pass any laws touching marriage and divorce, 
except as they conform toa carefully defined uniform basis of 
legislation. This method avoids some difficulties, but being 
rather negative than mandatory it would be difficult to 
give effect to it where the people are not in sympathy with 
it. 


The present conclusion is, that uniform marriage and divorce 
laws are apparently so desirable in many particulars, if not in 
the entire system, that earnest and wise effort should be made 
to solve the problem. But the problem 1n its direct contents, 
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and especially in its relations, is complex and intricate. It is 
contended therefore that all serious consideration of it should 
give careful attention to all the objects and effects of uniform- 
ity, and that the place this particular problem holds in the 
present and future problem of family law in this and other 
countries, together with the probable political consequences 
of any proposed method of solution, should be thoroughly un- 
derstood. 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY IN 18go. 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
Harper's Monthly, New York, September. 


THE tendency of the present age is to devote intellectual 
energy to material aims, to seek not knowledge, but wealth. 
This tendency displays itself in the increased eagerness of 
youth to engage without delay in pursuits that afford a live- 
lihood ; but material prosperity is not the foundation of na- 
tional welfare. Such prosperity itself is dependent, humanly 
speaking, on national character, which is developed by popu- 
lar education ; and popular education is influenced by the great 
seats of superior learning, for it is from these sources that the 
knowledge, imparted at first to a comparatively limited num- 
ber of students, streams forth into the intellectual and moral 
life of the commmunity at large. Looked at, therefore, from 
even the lowest, the material point of view, the great centres 
of learning may be justly called the most important institu- 
tions of a country. 

The chief and the oldest of the centres of superior learning 
in New England is Harvard University, which was established 
in the State of Massachusetts by a charter granted in the 
year 1650, as a corporation “ for the advancement of all good 
literature, arts and sciences.”” The number of teachers inthe 
graduate and undergraduate departments of this university is 
almost one hundred. The number of its enrolled students in 
the present year, 1890, is 2,079, of whom 1,271 are in the un- 
dergraduate department. These students, with the exception 
of a few who belong to foreign countries, come from forty 
States and Territories of the Union. They represent every 
grade in society, every variety of creed and every shade of 
political opinion; and they meet and mingle on terms of 
equality. The institution is in more than one respect demo- 
cratic. The students govern themselves. Each student, 
moreover, selects and determines his own course of study; 
and the field of selection is a wide one, for the curriculum of 
study embraces ancient and modern history, languages and 
literature, and the whole circie of modern arts and sciences. 

In these respects Harvard University is at least not inferior 
to any other in the United States; but it has two features 
which distinguish it from most institutions of the kind, and 
bring it into close conformity with the American—which is 
neither the English nor the German—ideal of a university. 
These are its extensive Library and its Graduate School. In 
the library there are upwards of three hundred thousand 
volumes to which every student has free access, and in the 
graduate school there are teachers competent to guide the 
students in the choice of books, and to aid them in indepen- 
dent investigation as well as in general self-culture. Thus 
Harvard University is not a mere technical school for the 
diffusion of professional knowledge. It is more. It is 
a learned institution devoted to the highest end of the high- 
est education, which is the general culture of the mind. 

Here, however, it ought to be added, that progress in 
knowledge does not necessarily involve corresponding con- 
temporaneous progress in wisdom and virtue, but often serves 
to increase the tendency towards materialism. The most ef- 
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fectual corrective of this tendency is the development of the 
imagination, by the study of those arts in which thoughts and 
feelings are expressed in forms of beauty; and what Harvard 
University needs are endowments intended to promote the 
cultivation of the imaginative faculty, by providing fuller in- 
struction in the fine arts. 





THE PERILS OF HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
JUSTIN WINSOR. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, September. 


THE elements and concomitants of history are imperilled by 
perversion and accident; their accuracy is often little more 
than a question of belief; they are emasculated by what is 
called the dignity of history; they are debilitated by the so- 
called philosophy of history; they are modified by unavoida- 
ble changes in men and manners, and subject to revision 
through the development and readjustment of material in the 
hands of succeeding writers. 

Historical accuracy is the most fleeting of vanities, and is 
very far from a positive thing. Hard, dry, distinguishable 
facts there doubtless are; and an annalist may deal with them 
and seldom err. But with a historian the mere facts of the 
annalist become correlated events, which illumine each other, 
and get their angles of reflection from many causes external 
to the naked facts. The conditions of the time when the facts 
arose, the particular views of the period in which they are 
studied, and idiosyncrasies of the person studying them, all 
contribute to this result. Hence, no historical statement can 
be final. Views change, and leave credulity and perversion 
always to be eradicated from the historian’s page. Until 
Nature has reached the limits of her ethnical and personal 
diversities, there can be no stay to tte rewriting of history 
upon the basis of the same data; and the problem is kept 
otherwise alive by the constant discovery of new material. It 
is this uncertainty that keeps historical study perennial. It 
is very easy to say that history is false. Napoleon called it 
nothing but established fiction. Frederick the Great spoke 
of it as “lies mixed with some truths.” The claim is made 
that the plots and characters of the novelist and the play- 
wright are more historic than the historian’s. Fielding said 
that only his names and dates were false, while in the histo- 
ries these alone were true. Shakespeare’s English history is 
superior in its way; but with him we want Bacon, Hume, 
Hallam, Green, and Lecky, and all the rest. That their reci- 
tals do not agree is of little account. 

A famous lawyer once said that there is an idiom in truth 
beyond the imitation of falsehood. Whatever its obscurities, 
whatever the special pleas of a partisan, whatever the blur of 
the personal equation, the truth may still be seen at times by 
sharp eyes in a learned head. Accuracy ina historian is 
largely a question of comparison, and depends greatly upon 
the reader’s views. That all that the historian writes should 
be accurate, in the sense that a problem in mathematics is 
accurate, is obviously out of the question. It is impossible to 
deal with appearances and motives, as a historian must, and 
demonstrate a truth beyond dispute. Bulwer says, “ Facts, if 
too nakedly told, may be very different from truths in the 
impressions they convey.” Freeman tells us that “ absolute 
certainty is unattainable by the very best historical evidence.” 
Accuracy in any correlated historical statement is often but 
the probability as it lies in one mind. 

Penetration of character, discernment of qualities, judicial 
sifting of evidence, and judgment of probabilities, enable the 
successful historian to give the seeming fact. The historian 
may follow the annalist in his dates and other certainties, and 
yet be conscious that omniscience, infallibility, and the in- 
finite are quite beyond his ken. He knows the difficulty of 
giving a just value to circumstances, and cannot tell how far, 
purposely or accidentally, the statements of his witnesses are 
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misleading. Official records falsified to deceive a rival are 
fatally apt to deceive the historian. The wiles of diplomacy 
are proverbial,and the historian may be misled by them. 

The historian will also have among his authorities the 
alarmist, the faint-heart, and the braggart. We must not 
wholly believe the fugitive from Braddock’s Field nor those 
who escaped from the slaughter of the Wyoming Valley. The 
mendacities of Thevet and Hennepin confound the early 
geography of a continent. Stubbs tells us that the proved 
discovery of the forgery of Ingulf’s History of Croyland Abbey 
necessitated the revision of every standard book on early 
English history. 

The record may be falsified by national or local pride. 
Within our own time state pride has sought to remake his- 
tory, by aggrandizing the transient sojourn of Popham’s fol- 
lowers on the Maine coast intothe parent effort of New 
England settlement. 

In studying the characters of men, and thus necessarily 
dealing with their motives, the historian’s divining-rod is his 
own predisposition, which is the unfailing cause of a diversity 
of views. John Adams saw a hater of New England in the 
royal Governor of the Stamp Act times; but to-day, in the 
diary of Thomas Hutchinson, we discover the most filial of 
natives. Mitford sees aristocracy in Greece, and Thirlwall 
sees democracy. 

The delicate relations of cause and effect in history are most 
perplexing ; so mysteriously is generation linked with genera- 
tion and century to century. Only the other day the fact of 
the fee in the roadway of the Bowery, in the city of New 
York, was determined by the patent granted by Henry VII. 
of England to John Cabot to discover western lands. 

Distance in leagues, as well as in years, makes distinctions. 
This is shown in the rules of evidence. We do not find the 
flavor of the common law in the historians of France. Thu- 
cydides was not to his contemporaries all that he is to us. 

Lingard says that few writers have done more to pervert 
the truth of history than philosophical historians. It is not 
that causes and effects do not exist; but the elements of the 
problem do not remain constant. To reach what may per- 
haps be called comparative history, which Disraeli traces back 
to Machiavel, is as far as we can go in the construction of a 
philosophicalscheme. Freeman, twenty-five years ago, talked 
of the disruption of the United States as an accomplished 
fact. The logic of events is a dangerous formula. 

Scientific research is developing a body of correlated ma- 
terial of much value to the historical student. The fact that 
the historian’s search is symbolized by the camera disposes of 
the old-time notion of the dignity of history. The camera 
catches the most trivial thing, and shows its relation to the 
picture. Nothing is more certain than that the far-reaching 
cause may not exist in a great undertaking, but in the trivial 
happenings of humble people. 

Macaulay, in his description of a perfect law-giver, strikes 
close to the perfect historian: “A just temper between the 
mere man of theory, who can see nothing but general prin- 
ciples, and the mere man of business, who can see nothing but 
particular circumstances.” It is such a one who makes a 
story, in the telling, carry the meaning which belongs toit, in 
all its breadth, equipoise, and significance. 





TOLSTOI AND “THE KREUTZER SONATA.” 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
North American Review, N. Y., September. 

Count TOLsToi isa man of genius. He isa real believer 
in the Old and New Testaments, an honest follower of the 
Peasant of Palestine. He is opposed to doctors of divinity 
and of medicine. 

This life to him is but a breathing spell between the ver- 
dict and the execution. He is a non-resistant, averring that 





he would not defend his own body or that of his daughter, 
from insult or outrage; thus following the command of his 
Master: “ Resist not evil”—a doctrine that would leave the 
basest of mankind the rulers of the world. This is the error 
of a great andtender soul. His writings indicate that his 
progress has been somewhat gradual—that he did not accept 
all the teachings of Christ at once, but that by accepting one 
proposition he prepared himself for the acceptance of an- 
other. He has the rare quality of acting in accordance with 
his belief. He translates creed into deed. To him progress 
is a profanation, and property is something that the organized 
few have stolen from the unorganized many. He believes in 
universal labor, which is good, each working for himself. He 
also believes that each should have only the necessaries of 
life, which is bad. He would fill the world with peasants, 
with only arts enough to plough and sow and reap, to build 
huts, weave coarse cloth, fashion clumsy and useful garments, 
and cook the simplest food. Men and women should not 
adorn their bodies—should not make themselves desirable or 
beautiful. 

Asa matter of fact, the savage who adorns himself or herself 
with strings of shells or feathers, has taken the first step towards 
civilization. In spite of ourselves we are attracted by what to 
us is beautiful, because beauty is associated with pleasure, 
with enjoyment. The love of the well-formed, of the beauti- 
ful, is prophetic of the perfection of the human race. This 
love of the beautiful is shared with man by most animals. 
The wings of the moth are painted by love, by desire. For 
this the bird sings. This love of approbation, this desire to 
please, to be admired, to be loved, is in some way the cause of 
all heroic, self-denying, and sublime actions. 


Tolstoi, following parts of the New Testament, regards love as 
essentially impure. He seems really to think that there is a love 
superior to human love ; that the love of man for woman, of woman 
for man, is, after all, a kind of glittering degradation ; that it is bet- 
ter to love God than woman ; better to love the invisible phantoms 
of the skies than the children upon our knees—better to love a 
heaven somewhere else than to make one here. To him 
there seems to be no purity in love, because men are influenced by 
forms, by the beauty of women; and women, knowing this fact, ac- 
cording to him, act, and consequently both are equally guilty. He 
endeavors to show that love is a delusion; that at best it can last but 
a few days; that it must of necessity be succeeded by indifference, 
then by disgust, and lastly by hatred. 


Hence Tolstoi’s conclusion is that life is without value, that 
the race can only be perpetuated by vice, and that the prac-- 
tice of the highest virtue would leave the world without the 
form of man. This is the same conclusion reached by his 
Divine Master. The “ Fathers” of the Church had the same 
opinion of marriage. They agreed with St. Paul, and Tolstoi 
agrees with them. They had the same contempt for wives 
and mothers, and uttered the same blasphemies against that 
divine passion that has filled the world with art and song. 

The hero of “ The Kreutzer Sonata” is one of the vilest 
and basest of men—suspicious, jealous, cruel, infamous. The 
wife is infinitely too good for such a wild, unreasonable beast, 
and yet the writer of this insane story seems to justify the 
assassin. If this is a true picture of wedded life in Russia, no 
wonder that Count Tolstoi looks forward with pleasure to the 
extinction of the human race. The story seems to have the 
purpose of showing that woman is at fault; that she has 
no right to be attractive, no right to be beautiful; that she is 
morally responsible for the contour of her throat, for the pose 
of her body, for the symmetry of her limbs, for the red of her 
lips, and for the dimples in her cheeks. 

It is not true that the sins of men can justly be laid at the 
feet of women. Women are better than men; they have 
greater responsibilities; they bear even the burdens of joy. 
Men and women desire each other, and this is the condition 
of civilization, progress, happiness, of everything of real value. 
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But there is this profound difference in the sexes: in man 
this desire is the foundation of love, while in women love is 
the foundation of the desire. 

Tolstoi seems to be a stranger to the heart of woman. 


The one thing constant, the one peak that rises above all clouds, 
the one window in which the light forever burns, the one star that 
darkness cannot quench, is woman’s love. 

The author of ‘“‘ The Kreutzer Sonata” is unconsciously the 
enemy of mankind, filled with what might be called a merci- 
less pity, a sympathy almost malicious. Had he lived a few 
centuries ago he might have founded a religion; now he only 
shows the possible necessity for another asylum. Thinkofa 
world without art or music—a world without beauty, without 
emotion. 

Yet there are writers pointing out the loathsomeness of love 
and their own virtues. In a recent magazine article all women 
who do not dress in accordance with the prudery of the 
writer were denounced as impure. 


Millions of refined and virtuous wives and mothers were described 
as dripping with pollution, because they enjoyed dancing and were so 
well formed that they were not obliged to cover their arms and 
throats to avoid the pity of their associates. And yet the article 
itself is far more indelicate than any dance or any dress, or even 
lack of dress. What a curious opinion dried apples have of fruit upon 
the tree! 

Tolstoi follows the New Testament in being the enemy of 
wealth and luxury. But the possession of wealth is nota 
crime. All depends upon its use. To sell all you have and 
give to the poor will not cure poverty. The man of wealth 
should help the poor man to help himself. Men who receive 
must return some consideration; if they have not labor or 
property to give, they give their manhood, their self-respect. 

The worst declaration of the book is that a husband can by 
force compel the wife to love and obey him. Noonecan love 
on compulsion. Tolstoi would make every husband a tyrant, 
every wife a trembling serf. This isthe destruction of the 
family, the pollution of home, the crucifixion of love. Love 
is the highest expression of liberty; it neither commands nor 
obeys. 

As to the sincerity of the author there can be no doubt. 
He is willing to give all that he has for the good of his fellow- 
men. He is endeavoring to organize society in accord- 
ance with the most radical utterances attributed to Jesus 
Christ. He stands with his back to the sunrise and looks 
mournfully upon the shadow. He has uttered many tender, 
noble, and inspiring words; and many passages must have 
been written when his eyes were filled with tears. In gazing 
so intently upon the miseries and agonies of life, he has been 
driven to the conclusion that nothing could be better than 
the effacement of the human race. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


DO WE SHIELD THE BLOOD FROM 
CONTAMINATION? 


RUDOLF KLEMENSIEWICZ. 
Deutsche Revue, Berlin, August. 


It is a popular view, and one perfectly in accord with the dis- 
coveries in psychology, that the blood plays a leading 7é/e in the 
economy of the system. From the purely logical standpoint, it 
may appear idle to raise the question as to what organ is the 
most importantto the processes of life, for the interdependence 
of the several organs and their constituent parts is as 
thorough as in the finest and most complicated piece of 
mechanism conceivable. In the one as in the other, an in- 
jury sustained by any one part is prejudical to the working of 
the whole. The lay mind ascribes an exceptionally important 
véle to the blood, and in some respects this is right. One 
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special characteristic of the blood is of great importance in 
sickness. Its ceaseless circulation from place to place and 
organ to organ, renders it easily possible that it may become 
the means of disseminating local disease over the whole sys- 
tem. In this light the question with which this article is 
headed is seen to be a significant one, and | will endeavor to 
answer it from the standpoint of modern science. 

The question attributes to the blood, an entirely special 
réle; but from my answer it will be gathered, that the part 
assigned to it in the economy of organic life is rather general 
than special. The blood has certain special characteristics in 
respect both of its composition and functions. It contains 
the carbonic acid which it passes through the lungs, in sucha 
form as to rendercombustion possible even at the temperature 
ofthe bddy. It is the vehicle forthe transmission of the warmth 
and nutriment necessary to the maintenance of the temperature 
of the body, and to the repair of its waste. The blood has 
other important functions to perform, but these are of no in- 
terest in the present inquiry. It is well known that even in 
health, the composition of the blood varies considerably 
within certain—not very narrow—limitations; but it would 
be a mistake to suppose that all such variations are evidence 
of disease. A change of habits is followed by a considerable 
change in the composition of the blood, and change of cli- 
mate and season are attended with corresponding modifica- 
tion in its constitution. But all these changes fall within the 
limits of normal physiological conditions. It is very hard to 
define the points at which these limits are overstepped. 
There are so-called diseases of the blood, but with the ad- 
vance of medical science their range is being more and more 
contracted. 

Since it has been determined that the blood itself is the 
product of several organs, it has come to be generally accepted 
that a diseased condition of the blood affords evidence of the 
derangement of some one of the organs concerned in its 
elaboration, and that disease in any of those organs will com- 
municate itself to the blood. 

Consciously or unconsciously, physicians in all ages have 
aimed at preventing the spread of disease from one organ to 
another. The danger to which our bodies may be exposed by 
the introduction of impurities or disease germs is but too well 
illustrated by the unfortunate experience of surgeons in their 
treatment of wounds. These germs, diffused through the 
blood and lymph-containing vessels, generate disease. 

It is very fortunate that we have means for the destruction 
of these germs on the surface of the wound before they are 
absorbed in the system. Carbolic acid is one of the most 
valuable agents for this purpose. There are other remedies, 
too, equally serviceable in imposing checks upon the fearful 
ravages of bacteria in the system. The permanganate of 
potash is well known as destructive of the cholera germ, and 
Koch’s sublimate is fatal to all vegetative organisms, even when 
highly diluted. 

These illustrations afford a partial answer to the question, 
“‘ How do we shield the blood from contamination?” In one 
direction, at least, the physician is able to hinder the absorp- 
tion of disease germs in the blood by means of antiseptics. 

Medical science possesses some other artificial means more 
or less efficacious in shielding the blood from the absorption 
of disease. ‘But Nature has provided abundant means for the 
prevention of disease, and it is only when these are lost or 
inoperative, that the necessity arises for the resort to artificial 
means. Admirable, indeed, is the apparatus which enables us 
to breathe a vitiated atmosphere without danger of the im- 
purities reaching the finer air passages, much less of pene- 
trating to the blood, and no less admirable, the provision of 
mucous in the air passages of the nostrils and lungs for arrest- 
ing and discharging the impurities inhaled. 

Health, properly understood, is a condition in which the 
system is naturally fortified with preservatives against the 
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inroads of any and every disease. We can hardly look for 
such an ideal state of health in our cities, nor indeed in the 
country, but under savages who have never violated the laws 
of Nature, many might be found almost absolutely proof 
against the inroads of disease :—men to whom death must 
inevitably come by the hand of a foeman or by the exhaustion 
of the system through old age. 





NATURE AND MAN IN AMERICA. 
N. S. SHALER. 
Scribner's Magazine, New York, September. 


CIVILIZATION brings with it an ever-increasing dependence 
of man on nature. A drought in the plains of the Upper 
Mississippi means dear bread in England, fewer marriages 
and shorter lives. A disturbance, such as our civil war, 
which arrests the cotton exports of the United States, starves 
Manchester, and sets the rulers of Britain against the cause 
of freedom in America. 

There is one aspect especially of the increasing dependence 
of man on nature—that is, the gain in the sympathetical 
motives which have arisen from a larger understanding of the 
world. It is a curious feature of Greek culture, that it never 


appears to have been sympathetically concerned with the 


people beyond the limits of the nativestate. It appears to me, 
that the modern sympathy of man with the world about him, 
which manifests itself in the love of the unseen savage, in the 
love of the beautiful, in the love of scientific enquiry for the 
sake of knowledge alone, is the last product of those vast 
interactions, which have come from the extension of the con- 
tacts of man with nature. This interaction is dependent on 
peculiarities of the earth’s surface, or diversities of the lands 
and seas and the consequent almost infinite variety in the 
subjects for curious and profitable enquiry which the world 
affords. 

On each land-mass the physiographic influences are of the 
utmost importance with reference to the development of 
man. North America is the most interesting to us because it 
is the seat of our own activities; but Europe concerns us 
almost as much, because it is the cradle of our race, the place 
where our race came by its motives and learned how to act its 
part in the new theatre of the Western world. 

The continent of Europe differs from the other great land 
masses, in the fact that it isasingular aggregation of peninsulas 
and islands, originating in separate centres of mountain growth, 
giving birth to isolated areas marvellously suited to be the 
cradles of peoples. To a trifling geographical accident we 
owe the isolation of Great Britain from the European con- 
tinent; and all the marvellous history of the English folk, as 
we all know, hangs upon the existence of that slender strip 
of sea between the Devon coast and the kindred lowlands of 
Northern France. Sweden and Norway again have been the 
cradle of very important peoples, and on the periphery of 
Europe we have a dozen geographical isolated areas, suffi- 
ciently large and well separated from the rest of the world to 
make them the seats of independent social life, and as a result 
the continent of Europe has been a natural cradle of strong 
peoples. 

‘After a race has been formed and bred to certain qualities 
within a limited field, the importance of the original cradle 
passes away. Acquired characteristics persist tenaciously 
amid conditions of environment in which they could not have 
originated. The Goths of Spain and Italy, the Aryans of 
India, Moors, Huns and Turks, all far from their cradle lands, 
are all to a great extent what primitive nurture made them. 

These considerations are of the utmost importance in study- 
ing the effect of physiographic conditions found in North 
America upon the folk derived from otherlands. The Ameri- 
cas, Africa and Australia have shown by their human pro- 
ducts, that they are unfitted to be the cradles of great people. 








The civilizations of Egypt, Carthage and the Moors of North- 
ern Africa were all exotics; and in America the only move- 
ment which elevated the folk above the lowest grade of 
barbarism was at certain points along the Cordilleran chain, 
where mountain districts afforded a measure of isolation and 
protection, such as is necessary for the dawn of any culture 
whatever. North America is in the main a geographic unit. 
Itis onlyabout the mouth of the St. Lawrence, in Cape Breton 
and Newfoundland and the islands of Anticosti and Prince 
Edward, that we have something of the geographical isolation 
so characteristic of Europe. But in the Pre-Columbian days 
these regions were too far north for the development of agri- 
culture among a people who knew no grain but maize. The 
barbarous folk were therefore retained in the state of hunters 
or fishermen. 

Needs cannot advance inthis lowly state of existence. Man 
is what he seeks, what he desires and must obtain. All 
civilization is the outgrowth of strivings which go beyond 
momentary physical needs, and until agriculture renders life 
a struggle for something more than momentary support, the 
foundations of culture cannot be obtained. 

It seems to me that it is due rather to physical conditions, 
than to any primal incapacity of the American Indian to take 
on civilization, that we must attribute his failure to merge out 
of barbarism. Beginnings were constantly being made, and 
as constantly swept away by tribes which, like the Shawnees, 
retained their primitive savage impulse of migration. 

If the problem before us were one of cradling civilizations 
the prospect would not be a brightone. Happily the problem 
is one of disseminating characteristics bred elsewhere, and for 
this purpose the surface of North America affords peculiar 
advantages. 





WHAT THE HUMAN HAND REVEALS. 
THIEBAULT SISSONS. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August 15. 


In the Latin version of the Book of Job (xxxvii: 7), we read 
In manu omnium Deus signa posuit ut noverint singuli opera sua. 
The Jesuit Cornelius de la Pierre’s paraphrase of this some- 
what obscure text is: ‘‘God has made marks on the hand of 
men, in order that each of them may know the work he 
was born todo and may excel in it.” If we accept this ex- 
planation we must believe that Chiromancy is divine in its 
origin. At any rate, we know that it was believed in by the 
Hebrews and practised in Chaldea, Assyria, and Egypt. From 
these Oriental countries it was carried to Greece and Rome, 
where it was held in high esteem. Long after the ancient 
Roman world had passed away it was the subject of extensive 
literature, of which numerous specimens still exist in our 
public libraries. It survived the religious reaction which 
spread throughout Catholic. Europe in the sixteenth century ; 
and, at the present time, in Paris alone there are thousands 
who fervently believe in it. 

The chiromancy of to-day, as explained by Desbarolles, the 
modern authority on the subject, consists of two parts, namely, 
Palmistry, or the art of telling characters or fortunes by the 
lines on the palm of the hand; and Chirognomy, or divina- 
tion based on the shape of the hand. Palmistry is an occult 
science, the works upon which are replete with contradic- 
tions and absurdities. Chirognomy,on the contrary, is asci- 
ence, properly so called, which rests upon natural laws. 

It is universally admitted that there are not two pairs of 
hands exactly alike, and that the hand in its natural state is 
in perfect harmony with the rest of the body. Men differ in 
features, in figure, in expression of face, in turn of mind. 
Their nature, mental and physical, is, so to speak, summed up 
in the hand. The hand is thus quite as much an indicator of 
character as the face or the eyes. Nay, more. The expres- 
sion of the face and the eyes may be controlled by the will, but 
the hand is incapable of dissimulation. Its outline, its pro- 
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portions, its joints and muscles are unalterably fixed. The 
most skilful impostor, therefore, cannot possibly escape 
being betrayed by its unconscious revelations. This well- 
known truth is the basis of a sensible work called “ The Sci- 
ence of the Hand,” which was written by a Captain Stanis- 
laus d’Arpentigny and published in the year 1856. A combi- 
nation of the substance of that work with the mouldy 
contents of the medieval treatises on palmistry, constitutes 
the system of Desbarolles, a system which is thought to be 


wonderful, but can teach nothing new to any enlightened ob- 
server. 





THE MOON AND THE EARTH: 
THEIR PAST AND FUTURE HISTORY. 


THE Rev. HENRY N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.G.S. 
Monthly Packet, London, August. 


PROFESSOR G. H. DARWIN (of Cambridge) and others have 
recently made some very interesting researches on the subject 
of tides. By means of experiments and abstruse calculations 
these scientific seers—if we may so call them—have been 
enabled to interpret from facts, which convey to us very little 
meaning, the past history of our earth and moon, and also to 
favor us with a glimpse into the future. 

To the ancients the daily ebb and flow of tide was a great 
puzzle. The connection between high tides and a new or full 
moon was long ago perceived by Pliny and Aristotle, but they 
could not understand how the tides were caused. This we 
now know ; but it is only of late years that we have realized 
the great extent of their influence. 

It now appears that not only has the moon for ages and 
ages been producing tides on the earth, but that in days gone 
by the earth produced powerful tides on the moon. The sun 
also exerts a similar influence, but, being a long way off, his 
pull upon the earth and its watery envelope is very much less 
than that exerted by the moon. We may. therefore, leave 
solar tides out of consideration for the present. The earth 
rotates on its axis once in very nearly twenty-four hours, 
while the moon revolves round the earth in twenty-seven 
days, and takes exactly the same time to revolve once on her 
axis. This is why she keeps the same face always towards 
the earth. The popular explanation of the tides is that as 
each portion of the earth and its ocean in spinning round 
come under the moon, they are lifted up by her attractive influ- 
ence. A protruberance is thus made, which drops as it is carried 
away towards the west. In this way a tidal wave is formed, some 
parts of the earth and water being gently drawn up, others as 
gently subsiding. Asimuilar protuberance is caused on the other 
side of the earth, the water being less drawn up than the 
earth underneath it. It is clear, therefore, that the move- 
ment of the tides is partly due to the earth’s rotation on its 
axis. Stop that rotation and the tides cease. It may be new to 
some, that there are tides in the solid earth as well asin the 
ocean, but it is an undoubted fact. Sir William Thomson has 
demonstrated it, and from this yielding of the crust to the 
pullexerted by the moon, he has drawn important conclusions 
as to the condition of the earth’s interior. Professor Darwin 
has shown that the moon was once a part of the earth. But 
owing to the centrifugal force, and also to the continued 
daily throb of the solar tide, the outer and lighter portion was 
partly thrown off and partly pulled off. Being in a semi-fluid 
Or viscous state, it assumed a spherical shape, as its parent 
did before it. The pull of the earth was too strong to let it 
fly away into space, and so it was forced to begin revolving 
round its parent. Both earth and moon were very hot in 
those days, but they have had time to cool, and the moon 
being smaller cooled the more rapidly. Now at this period 
Professor Darwin calculates that the moon went round the 
earth in three hours. It also made one rotation on its axis 
in that time. The earth’s day or period of rotation on its 





axis was the same. The moon has been retreating ever since, 
and both bodies have been slackening their rotation, the 
moon more so than the earth. This attraction of the earth 
caused tidal waves to be started in the moon, that is, in her 
solid or semi-fluid crust, for she had no water, and the fric- 
tion produced by the tidal wave slackened her speed, until 
she now takes twenty-seven days to make a single rotation. 

The attraction of the moon has exercised a precisely similar 
influence on the earth, lengthening the terrestrial day, until 
from three hours it has expanded to nearly twenty-four. Pro- 
fessor Darwin calculates roughly, that this lengthening of the 
earth’s day has been in progress for fifty-seven million years ; 
and, casting forwards, he estimates that in one hundred and 
fifty million years from now the length of the day will be 
1,400 hours, but at that date the moon’s day and month will 
also be 1,400 hours, and the speed being equal, tides will cease. 
Solar tides would then begin to make their influence felt, but 
the earth’s rotation on its axis will probably be greatly re- 
duced and finally cease. There would then be no seasons, 
and day and night would be each of six months’ duration. 

Finally, it has been concluded that the Solar System carries 
in itself the sure signs of its own decay, that the “ elements 
will melt with fervent heat,” and, finally, that the whole sys- 
tem will once more be reduced to that simple chaotic and 
nebulous state from which Kant and Laplace have already 
traced it. : 





ABOUT LIGHTNING. 
RoBertT H. Scorr. 
Longmans Magazine, London, August. 

THE actual lightning flash is neither more nor less thana 
violent electric spark. Three different forms of lightning are 
generally admitted to exist: (1) the actual flash, or what is 
called ‘forked lightning”; (2) “sheet lightning,” which 
usually is the illumination of the sky by a lightning flash, 
whichtakes place below the horizon; (3) globular lightning.” 

1. Asto the term forked lightning, the representations of it 
given by artists, which resemble the so-called thunder-bolts 
placed in the hand of Jupiter, are quite absurd. The flash, 
when photographed, exhibits itself as a line which 1s contin- 
ually changing its course, and is described as “ intensely 
crooked” by a very careful observer. It never proceeds fora 
time in a straight line, and then turning at a sharp angle, 
going on further in an equally straight line, as is represented 
in pictures. The forking of it is very marked, and this oc- 
curs by side flashes, passing off from the main track, and 
eventually losing themselves, like the ramifications of tree 
roots. Occasionally the lightning appears to start from a 
point, from which several flashes diverge in different direc- 
tions. 

2. Sheet lightning. Whenever a flash passes from cloud to 
cloud, or cloud to earth, the light produced by it illuminates 
the sky in the neighborhood, and the more intense the flash, 
the more brilliant and extensive the illumination. At times 
sheet lightning has been proved to emanate from an ordinary 
storm, distant more than a hundred miles from the point of 
observation. It is, however, maintained, and apparently with 
good reason, that occasionally lightning of the “ sheet” type, 
such as is called “ summer lightning,” takes place without any 
thunder, so that in such cases no actual thunder-storm is in 
progress. 


3. ‘ Globular lightning.” This is a rare phenomenon and 


one which no one has as yet been able to produce in the lab- 
oratory, whereas the phenomena of the two previous types are 
easily produced. The general description of the occurrence is, 
that a luminous ball is seen, moving very slowly, not touching 
any object, and eventually breaking up with a violent explo- 
sion and the appearance of several flashes of ordinary light- 
ning. 
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It is reported that persons have gone out from a house into 
the street, to follow such a ball, and watch its movements, so 
that the occurrence must have lasted at least a number of 
seconds. Ordinary lightning, as is well known, is practicaily 
quite instantaneous. The size of the ball on different occa- 
sions has varied from that of an orange, to that of a large 
lamp-globe, or even larger. Many physicists refuse to believe 
any accounts of this manifestation of the electric discharge, 
but the reports of it are too numerous and circumstantial for 
us to regard them as entirely baseless, 

There is another way of classifying lightning flashes, and 
that is by their color. The spectrum of the electric spark 
differs materially from the solar spectrum. It exhibits rays 
which extend far beyond the extreme violet of the solar spec- 
trum. It is generally the blue tints which accompany the most 
destructive strokes. 

Some attempts have been made to estimate the actual force 
exerted by a lightning flash. The late M. de la Rue con- 
structed a magnificent electrical battery of many thousand 
cells. From experiments with this, the number of cells being 
raised to fifteen thousand, and the “ potential ” of each being 
rather over one “ volt,” it was found that 9,700 “ volts” —sa 
9,500 cells—were required to produce a discharge through one 
centimeter (.3937 inch). Starting from these data the electro- 
motive force requisite to produce a flash of lightning one 
mile in length, at ordinary pressures, is 1,480,750,000 volts, 
equal to a battery of fifteen hundred million cells. 

A flash of lightning really consists of a discharge between 
two objects, say two clouds, ora cloud and the earth, oppo- 
sitely electrified, the charges in which suddenly combine with 
the manifestation of light and heat. Lightning conductors 
are contrivances, by which the electricity of the earth is 
allowed to escape quietly into the atmosphere, where it is 
quickly neutralized by electricity of the opposite character, 
from the clouds. 








RELIGIOUS. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE FUTURE. 
PROFESSOR JOHN S. BLACKIE. 
The Forum, New York, September. 


EVERY age has its war cry, and the war cry—or at least one of 
the war cries—of the present hour is development. But there 
is a development backward as well as a development forward. 
The former is the kind of development to which, through the 
long process of the ages, Christianity owes the shape which it 
has exhibited in the Christian churches. The seed was too 
good for the soil; the heavenly came down to the earthly, but 
the earthly could not comprehend it; the plant grew rapidly, 
it could not lie altogether dormant; but when it shot forth 
its luxuriant leafage and its wide, waving branches, not a 
fragrant blossom and a mellow fruit, but petals with a deadly 
scent and apples with a bitter juice, were too often found as 
the culmination of its growth. 

I will first state, as far as possible in chronological order, the 
principal corruptions or “caricatures of the holiest’ which 
the development backward of Christianity has brought to 
view ; and then we shall, from the contrast of the bad, be ina 
condition to shadow forth the good that a more worthy treat- 
ment of the heavenly seed may in the near future have in 
store for us. 

The first development backward, which 1s brought out with 
strong accentuation in one of St. Paul’s epistles, is the mis- 
growth of liberty into license, and license of the very worst 
kind. Althcugh a systematic usurpation of the rights of the 
spirit by the flesh, in the shape of sensual indulgence and in 
the name of Christian liberty, could not largely prevail, there 

was provoked the opposite extreme, the denial of the rights of 





the flesh altogether. And so we have asceticism in various 
forms, not only presenting itself in the very earliest times to 
apostolic reprobation, but continued through long ages to 
the present hour, with the stamp of sacerdotal authority and 
with a breath here and there of morbid public opinion. 

Closely connected with the abnegation of the senses repre- 
sented by asceticism and with the abnegation of society 
represented by monachism, is the abnegation of action im- 
plied in mysticism. The mystic in ecclesiastical history is a 
person who does not so much desire to see clearly and to act 
effectively, as to contemplate quietly and to dream piously. 
But Christianity, as it shows itself in every epistle of Saint 
Paul, is essentially a religion of action. The religion of con- 
templation is caught by contagion from the East and belongs 
to Buddha rather than to the Son of Mary. 

The next caricature of the holiest that stands up in gigantic 
proportions before us in the history of the Christian church 
is sacerdotalism—a monstrosity most widely removed from the 
whole tone and tendency of the apostolic church. The priest- 
hood in the Christian church grew up to dimensions, of which 
not the loftiest of hierophants on fertile Nile or sacred Ganges 
could have dreamed. The right of thinking on sacred subjects 
was denied the whole body of the Christian people, who 
were trained to draw their spiritual life from the clergy as a 
sucking babe draws milk from its mother ; Christian manhood 
and human thinking were denounced as the unpardonable 
sin; and the voice of a feeble old man, stamping a fond con- 
ceit of self-importance with his name, was to be received as 
more authoritative than the logic of all the schools and the 
common sense of all the generations of mankind. 

Intimately connected with sacerdotalism is another posses- 
sion of Christianity, borrowed as usual from lower religions, 
namely,ceremonialism. This had its natural groundin human 
nature and in the temple service of the Hebrews. 

But the next avatar in which Christianity presented itself 
at an early period came from the Greeks. This was scholas- 
ticism or curiously formulated theology. There was an eager 
itch of the cognitive faculty to set all religious truth in the 
form of strictly logical sequence and exact definition ; in fact, 
to turn piety into theology, and theology into metaphysics. 
Of all the heresies that have brought jar into the moral music 
of the Christian church the greatest is the conceit of a self- 
constituted orthodoxy, which damns a modest brother for not 
believing what only the pride of an unchastened intellect 
could have asserted. 

If now we set down Puritanism as a caricature of Christian- 
ity that has made a considerable figure in British history 
since the Reformation, it holds its place here more asa re- 
action against ceremonialism and sacerdotalism than from 
any specific formative force. If it has worked injuriously in 
divorcing religion from the gayety which is the charm and 
the beauty and the grace of all healthy existence, it has played 
an important part in the formation of a manly character on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

There is one “ism” yet remaining which has acted a 
prominent part in producing those caricatures of the evangeli- 
cal ideal which church history so profusely presents. It is 
literalism. What this means is sufficiently indicated in the 
textof Scripture which says, “ The letter killeth, but the spirit 
maketh alive;” and has its root in the lack of thought and 
want of imagination too often found in readers of the sacred 
volume. 

This hasty retrospect of the past of the Christian religion 
for a period not much short of two thousand years, though 
indicated in outline only, will be sufficient to enable any 
truthful and hopeful friend of humanity to chalk out its 
direction for the future. We have only to avoid the deviations 
on the right hand and the left, and, profiting by the blun- 
ders of the past, to march steadily forward in the straight 
line between the two. Where the line lies need not be far to 
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seek; it is found in the Sermon on the Mount, in the twelfth 
chapter of Romans, in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, in the eleventh of Hebrews, in the sixth of 
Ephesians, in the fifth of First Thessalonians, and in various 
other places. 


MEXICO: ITS RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 
ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL. 
The Church Review, New York, July. 

WuaTr is popularly known as the conquest of Mexico was 
definitely accomplished on San Hipolite’s day, Aug 13, 1521. 
Briefly stated, it consisted of the capture of the Indian Pueblo 
of Tenochtitlan. But the religious history of Mexico might 
properly be said to begin with a famous series of Bulls execut- 
ed by Pope Alexander VI. in May and September,1493,where- 
by, upon the principle that newly discovered lands belonged 
to the Apostolic See, the dominion of “the most Catholic 
sovereigns of Spain” was extended over all lands then dis- 
covered, or still to be discovered by them or their agents in 
the New World. The grant was saddled only with the condi- 
tion, that their Majesties should send God-fearing men and 
instruct the inhabitants and natives in the Catholic faith and 
in good manners. There was no lack of proselytising effort 
on the part of Spain, and two Indians captured from among 
those who opposed the landing of De Cordova’s force in 
Yucatan in 1517 were at once baptized and reckoned as the 
first fruits of Christianity in America. 

Under the love of adventure and greed for gold actuating 
Cortes and his followers, zeal for Mother Church manifested 
itself throughout the remarkable series of events leading up 
to the capture and destruction of Tenochtitlan. It was not 
always tempered with judgment on the part of the rough old 
Spanish soldiers, who had not been trained in the theological 
schools of Spain. But readers of the history of the Conquest 
must not forget Fray Bartolomeo de Olmedo of the order of 
Our Lady of Mercy, and the discretion which tempered his 
zeal for the conversion of the heathen. 

A number of clerical adventurers attended the army both 
before and after the conquest, but the Popes were in great 
concern for the spiritual welfare of the Indians, and in 1521 
Adrian VI. gave authority to Charles V. to send missionaries, 
and giving to the missionaries of his appointment power to 
do everything not requiring express Episcopal investiture. 
Charles selected three Franciscans from Ghent. The three 
Franciscans arrived in Tlaxcala early in 1522, studied the 
Indian languages and opened schools for the natives. Cortes 
displayed a strong sense of the duties of a statesman, and a 
solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the natives, and in con- 
sequence of his representations another party of twelve Fran- 
ciscans, under Fray Martin de Valencia, was sent out under 
the authority of the Pope’s bull. Arrived in Vera Cruz they 
set out on foot for the city of Mexico, which they reached on 
June 23d, 1524. They were afterwards known as the Twelve 
Apostles and proved well adapted to the work they had 
undertaken. 

The Dominicans quickly followed the Franciscans, and the 
religious history of Mexico in the sixteenth century is princi- 





pally an account of the extension of these orders. To the, 


Franciscans is more largely due the credit of the evangeliza- 
tion of the country, and many were the trials and difficulties 
encountered by these soldiers of the cross, in their work of 
evangelization. It is difficult to form an estimate of the num- 
ber of natives who were converted. 

Motoline asserted that under the provisions of the Bull of 
Paul II., dated June 15, 1537, he was able with the assistance 
of another priest to baptize 14,200 persons in five days; but 
on the one hand the missionaries were characterized by an 
unfortunate tendency to hyperbole; and on the other hand 
as baptism involved a new name and a new shirt, the Indians 
were said to have indulged in the rite frequently. 








It was dificult to root out the old religion, and baptism 
even when regularly administered did not in every case repre- 
sent a soul wholly reclaimed from idolatry. The Indians 
were accustomed to secrete their idols within Christian 
temples, that they might really do homage to them while 
placating the persistent missionaries by seeming to prostrate 
themselves before the symbols of the Christian faith. 

Missionary enterprise flourished vigorously in the 16th and 
17th centuries, and several bishoprics were founded. The 
Jesuits reached Mexico in 1572. 

There can be no doubt as to the beneficial effects of the 
religious orders in the first century of their existence in Mex- 
ico, though it would be difficult to define precisely how far 
they moulded the government. The ecclesiastics dominated 
the civil power. The Dominicans were the most powerful. 
Their weapon was the Holy office. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the relig- 
ious orders continued to be a power in the land. All through 
the struggle for independence the Church was on the Spanish 
side, but Mexican independence was finally secured by a coa- 
lition of the Church with certain prominent revolutionists. 
The plan de Iguala provided the famous Three guarantees, 
the principle of these being ‘“‘The Roman Catholic religion 
without toleration of any other.” 

It is difficult to separate the religious from the political 
history of Mexico in the present century. A breach occurred 
between Church and State inthe time of Santa Anna, and 
the abnormal wealth of the Church generated the temptation 
to the final overthrow of its power by Juarez and the national- 
ization, or, in other words, the confiscation, of its enormous 
property. The Monastic orders were suppressed completely. 
The suppression of the nunneries soon followed, and in 1873 
the Constitution was so amended as forever to separate the 
Church from the State. To exhibit further the attitude of 
the Liberal party toward religion, marriage has been institut- 
ed as a civil contract, and affirmations have been substituted 
for oaths and testimony. 





THE HEBREW HELL. 
JAMES MEw. 
Nineteenth Century, London, August. 


Ir seems probable that the early Hebrews had no idea of 
hell in our modern sense of a place of punishment. Until the 
majestic solitude and original simplicity of Hebrew theology 
was tainted by the adulterations of an alien belief, Sheo/, or 
hell, was for them the one place whither all go, where the dead 
are which know notanything, where man hath no preéminence 
over a beast, where one lieth down and riseth not again—the 
silent dark, into which none that go down can praise God. 
There was the home of a feeble congregation of shadows, the 
inhabitants of the land of stillnesss. There they résted like 
hybernating birds or beasts, to which no summer may ever 
come again. There, in fine, was peace. “ Why,’ asked the 
ghost of Samuel, of Saul, “why hast thou disquieted me to 
bring me up?” That was its first question, as if the flittering 
spirit resented a return to the upper world from that haven of 
repose where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest. i" 

The belief in a place of punishment hereafter seems to have 
arisen from a reflection in the minds of the crudely philosoph- 
ical on the prosperity of the wicked. A certain sense of 
poetic justice and of ultimate compensation introduced prob- 
ably the doctrine of a penal hell. And much discussion has 
arisen about the question whether the Jews borrowed their 
hell from the Greeks or from the Persians afterthe Babylonish 
captivity. There seems, however, no sufficient reason why 
they should have been indebted for their ideas on this sub- 
ject to either. 

The word hell has been used in the Old Version as a trans- 
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lation of the Hebrew word Sheo/. The Septuagint renders 
the word Hades sixty-one out of sixty-five times in which it 
occurs. Inthe Old Version, in about half that number of 
times it is translated hell. This translation is unfortunate, 
because the common meaning of hell is a place of punishment. 
The Revised Version has, therefore, in many passages left the 
original Sheo/, or substituted another rendering. 

There are a great number of Rabbinic stories and com- 
mentaries relating to hell, and some of these have varied 
esoteric meanings for those who care to study them. Ac- 
cording to one learned Rabbi, the names of hell in Hebrew 
are seven. All these names, however, seem to indicate hell 
in its primary sense of Hades—the covered or unseen world 
—not hell in its popular intendment of a place of torment. 
The common Hebrew word for hell in this latter signification 
is Gehinnom. The Cabalists (or more exactly the Kabbalists) 
conceive that there are two hells, or two kinds of Gehinnom, 
the upper and the lower; one for the body in this world, 
another for the soul in the world to come hereafter, wherein 
it will be entirely purged ; and the place comprehending these 
is called Arfa, and therein are seven lodges of agony for the 
damned. 

We learn from other authorities that every lodge is a jour- 
ney of 300 years in depth, and that all the seven angels are 
under the control of Duma, of whom it is said that he was 
formerly of the gods of Egypt, but afterward became the 
angel of sfence or of death, and the supreme prince of 
hell. Every angel has thousands and tens of thousands 
of assistants, and two scribes are continually busied in 
allotting to every one ot the damned his proper position. 
None of the damned shall know his own name, but there will 
be more praise of God in hell than in heaven, because every 
one who is in a lodge above his fellow will praise God for his 
preferment. 

Sinners are punished immediately after their death. The 
mode of punishment is chiefly by intense heat and intense 
cold. One account says that the wicked remain for half the 
year in fire, and then for half the year in hail and snow; and 
the cold, it is added, is a greater torture than the heat. The 
alternation of heat and cold, of fire and ice, is familiar to the 
student of Milton and of Shakespeare. It is Claudio, who 
fears for his delighted spirit in Measure for Measure: 

‘*To bathe in fiery floods or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice.” 

It is not easy to reconcile—though they are doubtless 
reconcilable—Rabbinical views about the duration of punish- 
ment. Leon de Modena held that the torments of the damned 
would be perpetual, as their souls were eternal. Manasseh 
ben-Israel, though of opinion that the soul cannot perish, 
refused to affirm that punishment was everlasting, while 
Maimonjdes, and Abrabanel, and Kimchi considered that the 
souls of the wholly wicked would perish with their bodies. 

Scattered through the Talmud are descriptions of certain 
persons who shall fall into hell—a doom which is commonly 
derived from some Biblical text and supported by it. On the 
other hand, certain persons are mentioned who will escape 
hell or have their torment therein lightened. Whoever 
articulates every letter while reading the Shema (Deut. vi: 
4-9) will have hell cooled for him. Three kinds will never see 
the tace of hell—those who are ground down by poverty, 
those who suffer from bowel sickness, and those who lie at 
the mercy of creditors, To these three some Rabbis, whose 
experience of matrimony was perhaps unfortunate, add those 
who have a shrew for a wife. 

The punishment of hell is not continuous. Through God’s 
pity the condemned have rest at prayer times, on the Sabbath, 
and the new moon (Is. lxvi: 23). One hour and a half is 
allowed them three times a day for the morning, afternoon 
and evening prayers, making four hours and a half every day, 
or twenty-seven hours in six days. On the Sabbath they rest 





the whole day of twenty-four hours. They have thus fifty- 
one hours of repose in the week. The fire will then smoulder, 
and the prisoned souls keep holiday. On Friday, however, 
they suffer double torture, to compensate for its remission on 
Saturday. 





DR. DOLLINGER AND CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
The Speaker, London, August 30. 

THE current year has witnessed the death of two men whom, 
an observer from without, wholly discharged from divisional 
prejudices, might probably pronounce to have been the two 
most remarkable men of the contemporary Christian Church : 
Ignatius von Déllinger and John Henry Newman. To at- 
tempt a comparison between them would be to tread on ashes 
dangerously hot. Only avery few words may be hazarded. 
Each of them, in the beautiful language of Charles Lamb, 
gave, in intention, ‘‘ his heart to the Furifier, his will to the 
Will that governs the universe”; each with the effect of sev- 
erance from shrines at which he long had worshipped ; each, 
at parting, left behind him the memory of splendid services, 
and each passed into voluntary and unambitious retirement 
at once and forever. The construction of Déllinger’s mind 
was simple, that of Newman’s complex. . Much more will be 
written and will need to be written about the Cardinal than 
about the Provost and Professor. The subtle and far-reaching 
genius, the shadings of whose thoughts were like the count- 
less ripples of the sea, stands in no invidious rivalry with the 
companion, of whose prodigious learning it might be said, 
that it was as diversified as the Asiatic host of Xerxes, but as 
organized and available as the Three Hundred of Leonidas. 

Like those great artists for whom painting was onlya single 
development of their comprehensive art faculty, Dr. Déllin- 
ger’s theology was only a branch, although the main branch, 
of that great tree of Knowledge which was rooted in his all- 
embracing historical faculty. He composed the Address on 
“The Jews in Europe,” at a time when the anti-Semitic 
movement raged in Europe, and evidently with the purpose 
of making it ashamed of itself. He knew, as other men did 
not, the sufferings of that race which dishonor Europe, much 
as the sufferings of Ireland dishonor England, and his 
historic conscience and sense of justice were offended by the 
threatened infliction of new injuries. 

Another work, principally by Dr. Déllinger, has made its 
appearance in Germany since his death. It contains his 
“Letters and Explanations on the Vatican Decrees,” and 
is edited by Dr. Reusch, one of his learned coadjutors. 
The Latin Church does not seem to have been insensible to 
the great gap made in its ranks by the expulsion of this most 
eminent man. Usually the case of a criminal is stirred by his 
friends. The ejected Professor was, however, continually 
hunted down by uninvited solicitations to submission. These 
solicitations were as warm and respectful, as they were vari- 
ous. But they amounted in plain English simply to this: 
‘Eat your words; throw your convictions behind you; stain 
your long life with the color of a lie.” On the other side is 
his reply: ‘‘ When J am told that I must swear to the truth of 
those doctrines, my feeling is just as if I were asked to swear 
that two and two make five and not four.” 

It is remarkable that Dr. Déllinger’s replies to the numerous 
letters urging him to return to the Church, in all cases remain 
without a rejoinder. To his Archbishop he points out that 
his body, no less than his soul, was concerned in the excom- 
munication launched against him, “ with all the consequences 
canonically attached.” The Professor, in order to be sure 
what they are, betakes himself to the Canon Law; to that 
law, be it observed, which we are told is actually in force in 
Malta; and quotes a Decretal of Pope Urban I1., incorporated 
in the general Compendium of Law used in the Latin Church 
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‘For we do not count them to be homicides, to whom it may 
have happened through their burning zeal for Mother Church 
against the excommunicated, to put any of those to death.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 
A. WERNER. 
Gentleman's Magazine, London, August. 

“Ts civilization a failure?”’ asks Truthful James, beset by 
a horrible misgiving ; ‘‘and is the Caucasian played out?” 

Without yielding an unqualified assent to the latter half of 
this double-barrelled theory, we may, while emphatically neg- 
ativing the first, admit the possibility of the fact suggested by 
it. The progress of the race is continuous, but in the general 
course of social evolution one race reaches its height, sinks 
and falls, and in its fall, hands the torch to another race whose 
day is just beginning. 

Attention has often been drawn, sometimes in bitter cyni- 
cism, to the parallel which our age presents to the age of Ti- 
berius, but it appears to me that the outlook is by no means 
so hopeless as it has appeared to some among our noblest 
and best. George MacDonald, | think it is, has pointed 
out that the progress of the world is not a circle but a spiral, 
so that when we have come round again to the same point we 
reached a thousand years ago, we are ata higher plane. Our 
epoch corresponds, alas! only too well to the age of Tiberius, 
yet it is better, if only in that we are ashamed of doing things 
which then no one felt to be wrong. 

Again, the decadence of the Roman Empire was not the 
decadence of the world. “Out of that seething, Medea’s 
cauldron,” as Charles Kingsley puts it, out of the wrecks of 
kingdoms and the dross of nations, new states were even then 
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“Lo! I uncover the land 
I hid of old-time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best.” 


*« Africa will be civilized one day,” said an African traveller 


| not long ago to the present writer, “but it will not be in my 


day nor in yours.” 

No, and neither will that change take place for the sole 
behoof and benefit of the white nations who now talk so 
loudly of developing and exploiting it. But—it may be a 
fanciful notion—yet I believe that when that day comesa 
civilization such as the world never saw before—a civilization 
as much above ours as ours is superior to that of the Roman 
Empire—will emerge out of that weltering chaos of barbarism, 
and, while following to a certain extent in our footsteps, 
represent phases of thought and conduct which we have 
neglected or never known. Of the three divisions of the Old 
World two have already contributed their quota to human 
progress. Asia developed thought, Europe work—what is 
left for Africa ? 

Taking Asia as the brain and Europe as the hand, will it be 
thought fanciful if we look upon Africa as the heart of 
humanity ? 


THE BAMBOO. 


P. HORDERN. 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, August. 

Ir anything short of intelligent will could deserve a special 
distinction such as the title “ friend of man,” assigned to the 
dog alone among dumb animals, then in the vegetable 
kingdom too, there is a living creature which may aspire to 
the dignity and title. 

There is a plaut which, wild as it is and sown broadcast 


| over whole continents, yields to none in a graceful beauty, 


springing into being, and the empire already dead, livedagain | 


in their life. Rome gave them her laws and civil institutions, 
her religion and language, to be moulded into fresh shape by 
their young and living thought. 

The question suggests itself: Who is to carry out the par- 
allel? Where is the raw material to be found, out of which, 
moulded by our stored-up experience, the civilization of the 


future is to be shaped? Who is to work out in nobler, truer | 


practice the theories we have so imperfectly acted up to? 
The great Oriental Empires have had their day, so have the 
Latin races; the Teutons have seemingly passed the zenith of 


their glory. Whether the Slavs are to come on the European | 
stage to play out the last act of the drama which began with | 
Alfred and Charlemagne, remains to be seen. America, in so | 


far as regards its white population, is merely a replica of old- 
world civilizations, more vigorous in its Teutonic, less so in 
its Latin elements. Whether China and Japan—now after 
centuries of seclusion, modifying their natural characteristics 
by intercourse with the western world—are destined to a re- 
newal of vigorous life, it is difficult to decide. It may be that 
the activity shown at present is but a reflex from the stirring 


life of the West, and may turn out to be the last spasmodic | raft; the hunter’s snare, are all made of it; it bridges the tor- 


| rent, bears water from the well, and supplies the means of 
of decay, not conditions incident to the youth of society, but | 


struggle which precedes dissolution. Both contain elements 


deep-seated diseases with fatal tendency. But on this point 
I would speak with extreme diffidence. It is, moreover, for- 
eign to the main purpose of my inquiry, which is whether 


ed as raw material, and which stand in the same relation to 
Europe of the present asthe Alemanni and the Gauls, the 


Goths, Saxons, Jutes and Vandals stood to Rome of the past. | 


It seems to me that we must iook for an answer to the dark 
continent; to that awful, mysterious land which some would 
say remains enveloped in mystery because of its utter worth- 
lessness, but of which I prefer to say in Emerson’s words: 


which rises at times even to grandeur, yet whose nature is so 
versatile, whose homely uses are so many, that it possesses a 
wholly exceptional power to influence the life, and in some 
ways to determine thecharacter, of the people who live under 
its shade. Throughout vast regions of the Eastern world, 
the bamboo is truly man’s familiar friend. There are countries 
where it seems to furnish almost every human requirement, 
and where the feathery masses of its foliage, drooping like 
the weeping willow over road and river and village, bespeak 
an ideal of life beyond the reach of less primitive communi- 
ties. No better example can be cited of the land of the 
bamboo, than one of those Indo-Chinese provinces of which 
Burmah is best known to Europeans. The Burmese child 
plays with bamboo tops in a house of which roof and walls 
and floor are for the most part made from that same generous 
plant. Through boyhood and manhood and old age, this 
helpful comrade is ever by his side. On land or water, in 
peace or war, in the homes of rich and poor, in the arts and 
manufactures, in the market and the field, at feast and 
funeral, this is the substance of all that man most needs and 
values for ornament or use. Towns and villages are built 


| from its stems and leaves; the fisherman’s rod and float and 


irrigating fields. It is food and medicine for cattle and even 
for men; and there is music, too, not only in the rustle of its 
leaves, but in its woody heart, from which more than one 


| musical instrument is made. 
there exist anywhere any races, which can properly be regard- | 


| 


| supplied. 


In the male bamboo the substance of the stem is solid 
throughout ; and light though it is, there is no stronger or 
tougher staff; but it is from the far more abundant shoots of 
the female plant that the wants of mankind are so bountifully 
Built like a modern man-of-war in water-tight 
compartments, each joint of the stem is separated from the 
next on either side by a thick, solid partition; and it would 
be hard to describe how this simple construction adapts it to 
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practical use, or how much may be manufactured with ease 
from a single stem. To make a water-bucket, for example, it 
is only necessary to cut off a length near the root, where the 
girth is great, leaving the bulk-head at one end untouched. 
With a handle easily made from a higher part of the same 
stem the bucket is complete. Thimbles, pipe bowls, pipe 
stems, of any required size, can be. found almost ready made 
among the branch shoots. 

If the houses in a Burmese village are largely built of bam- 
boo, nearly everything within them seems to come ultimately 
from the same source; beds and furniture, matting and sun 
shades, bird-cages and baskets, fans and umbrellas. In war,too, 
no less than in peace,the bamboo holds an honorable place. The 
main strength of many a formidable stockade is the chevaux 
de frise of stout pointed bamboo. It serves for flag-staff and 
spear-shaft and sword-sheath and even for one of the most tell- 
ing weapons of offence. 

It is a characteristic of Burmah that the traveller has no 
need to burden himself with tents. This is partly owing to 
Buddhist liberality, but no less are the rest-houses scattered 
over the land due to the lavish hand of nature in supplying 
bamboo groves. 

Truly a wonderful material it is. Its larger stems combine 
strength and lightness in a manner equalled by neither tim- 
ber nor metal. Its lighter branches tend to carry the 
laborer’s baskets; its joints invite the manufacturers of cups 


and buckets; its toughness and polished smoothness adapt’ 


it to the carver’s art; its hollow tubes seem made for water 
pipes; its dry, fibrous leaves for thatch; its lightness adapts 
it for ladders, scaffolding and boat spars, and the ease with 
which it splits into thin layers, renders it suitable for the weav- 
ing of matting and all sorts of basket work. Lavishly as iron 
is strewn under the feet of more hardy nations, there is here 
provided for the Oriental in the wildest jungles a no less 
abundant store of simple wealth, suited to his special require- 
ments, corresponding readily to the slightest effort, and 
encouraging the exercise of every form of ingenuity. 





A DAY IN ZUNI. 
Cuas. F. LuMMIs. 
Drake's Magazine, New York, August. 

AcROss the quiet valley hemmed by sandstone cliff of red 
and gray; across the Nutria’s slender thread of steel; across 
the great squat bee-hive of quaint brown adobes, upon whose 
hundred terraces motionless figures swathed in gay blankets 
stood sharp against the pearly sky of dawn; across the long 
rows of corrals, fenced with tortuous trunks of cedar, but 
now mostly tenantless; across the tiny chili gardens, each 
girt by its own adobe wall; across the long line of dusky 
maidens, erect and statuesque, marching homeward from the 
distant spring, each with a bright ¢zzaja of water poised safe 
upon her head ; across the rude cedar pens, outside the rows 
of houses, wherein the great, dark eagles stand their guard, 
aud far down the distant mesas, the soft, new sunlight poured. 
Down the hundreds of tall ladders, whose tapering tops 
against the sky seemed a forest of spears, backed hundreds of 
swarthy, bare-kneed children to frolic in the narrow streets. 
Among them, here and there, perambulated the unspeakable 
burro, solemn as death, irrepressible as sin. Strange curs of 
every shade and manner of hybridity, uniform only in their 
ugliness, skulked here and there in quest of unconsidered 
trifles from the flesh-pots, or paused to join in a chorus of 
menace and disapproval of the incongruous white invaders of 
their domain. From five hundred chimneys of inverted 
earthen pots, the brown smoke of the morning fires curled up- 
ward in weak spirals. Along the streets and across the big 
irregular plaza by the decaying church, there began to be 
such diminutive bustle as a Pueblo town may know;; and it 
was day in Zuni. 





With the exception of the Moqui villages, Zuni is the least 
visited of all the score of pueblos, and is consequently one of 
the most interesting. The railroad ruins an Indian with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and even these quiet children of the Sun who 
are not Indians at all, but true Aztecs, “ grow no better, fast,” 
under its baleful influence. 

Zuni was not always where it stands to-day. Three hun- 
dred years ago, and for unknown centuries before, the village 
—larger then than now—stood upon the level top of a lofty 
and beautiful sandstone mesa, whose thousand foot walls of 
vari-colored rock soar from the plain at a point three miles 
east from the Zuni of to-day. When first the foot of Spanish 
conquest was planted upon this strange land, the indomitable 
Franciscan Friars—the most marvellous missionaries the 
world has ever seen—penetrated even to Zuni. To sucha 
journey, Stanley’s invasion of the Dark Continent was mere 
child’s play. But the padres came, and high in that sky-city 
they raised the holy emblem of their faith. The Aztecs— 
always hospitable—received their strange visitors kindly, and 
still clinging to the fire-worship of their fathers, turned docile 
ears to the new dogmas. 

Years later a blood-stained conquistador laid siege to the 
mesa city. His mail-clad soldiers toiled up the dizzy stone 
pathway, only to roll in gory spatters to the bottom, under 
the rocky hail poured down by the dauntless Aztecs. Baffled 
and enraged, the Spaniard withdrew his forces. But in the 
aerial city was a Spanish priest, and he, wretched man, drop- 
ped down the cliff a parchment letter, directing the cut-throat 
invaders how they might scale the cliff by a deserted path, 
and take his congregation unawares. The traitor’s missive 
did its work, and with further aid from its traitorous writer, 
Zuni was made the victim of war. When the patient people 
recovered from their losses, they moved down into the plain 
and built the Zuni of to-day. 

At the last enumeration the population was 1547, and to-day 
it 1s less, owing to numerous epidemics. The streets are 
dirty, the people are dirty, and even the houses are éastante 
puercos. The Zuni buildings are higher than the Pueblo 
average, some of them attaining even to five stories. They 
are built in the traditional way, of adobe, and in terraces, and 


each floor accommodates several families. They consequently 


correspond to our flat houses. Glass windows are rare; the 
windows generally being mere loop-holes glazed with trans- 
parent sheets of gypsum. The fire-place is often large enough 
to receive the unabridged carcass of an ox; its furniture con- 
sists of one iron kettle, one coffee-pot, and one or two large, 
smooth rocks, easily heated for the production of the tooth- 
some matze, and the patient tortilla. When the housewife 
wishes to bake loaves or parch corn, she has her big bee-hive 
of an adobe oven outside the house. The bed covering con- 
sists of the incomparably warm Navajoe blankets, or, perhaps, 
home-made ones almost as good. Frequently a bench of 
adobe is built along the wall. There are no chairs, but may- 
be a stool or a box or two. Very likely in one part of the 
room you will find the primitive loom stretched from floor to 
rafter. In one corner leans a good Winchester, calibre 44, 
and a fine nickel-plated six-shooter of the same bore, and 
near by a bow in its case of mountain lion’s skin, flanked by a 
dozen arrows tipped with red moss-agate, brilliant petrified 
wood or transparent obsidian. A few strings of chili, a few 
rows of dried meat along the rafters, a dime sack of tobacco, 
and a few yellow cigarette papers upon the adobe mantel, a 
few sedately industrious figures in moccasins, blankets and 
gay calico, and there you have the principal room and its con- 
tents. The second is merely a store-room. 

I was fully armed with a camera, box 5 x8 and Persch shut- 
ter, but the Pueblos share the Navajoe superstition about 
photographs, and my appearance round a corner, camera in 
hand, was the signal for a general stampede ; but by baiting the 
focus point with maple sugar, and abandoning the camera 
for a time, we did succeed in capturing some of the chil- 
dren. 

The Zunis are incorrigible thieves, in strong contrast to 
their brethren of Acoma, among whom I have left a burro- 
load of valuables unguarded, and found them unmolested 
when I returned. 

When my labors for the day were over, the town was bare 
of bric-a-brac, my every pocket bulged with choice arrow- 
heads, and in a huge gunnysack I had three hundred pounds 
of large stone implements. 
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LIFE INCOREA. By W. R. Carles. Macmillan & Co., 


London and New York. 


PP. 317- 


[The author of this work was formerly British Vice-Consul at Shanghai, 
China, and for a time held the same office at Chemulpo in Corea, In the pre- 
liminary chapter he treats of the Coreans whum he saw in China, who held aloof 
from all Europeans, and could not be induced to smile, or to sell one of their big 
hats. The hermit kingdom was shut up fromall the world except China, till 
after the American Commodore Shufeldt had peacefully opened the way, and 
the British Treaty had been negotiated by Sir Harry Parkes in December, 
1883. 

The red granite of the hills, their color heightened by the tints of 
autumn shrubbery, gave a pleasant first impression of Corea, 

Between Chemulpo, the port opened by treaty, and Séoul, the cap- 
ital and chief city of Corea, the distance is one day’s hard travel by 
mule or pony, and the belated traveller will find the city gates shut in 
his face, if he is late. The travellers finding themselves at Mapu on 
the Han river three miles from the city wall at dark, and unable to 
speak a word of Corean, were ina quandary. However, in all coun- 
tries dominated by Chinese culture, the earth serves the traveller ac- 
quainted with the written characters of China very much the same 
purpose it does the electrician or telegrapher, 7. ¢., as a conductor or 
return circuit from battery to battery, or from train to train. Scratch- 
ing on the ground in Chinese characters a question as to shelter or 
an inn, they were led to quarters where plain boiled rice and tea 
attested the poverty of the country and the frugal fare of the peo- 
ple. Inthe capital city the busiest place of trade is in the neighbor- 
hood of the enormous bell, which is struck before the city gates are 
closed in the evening, or on the breaking out of a fire. It was near 
this site that the stone was set up by the ex-Regent’s orders, which bore 
an inscription calling upon all Coreans to put to death any foreigners 
who landed upon their shores. Paper fans, sheets of tough white 
paper thick enough to be used as coat-linings, scent-bottles covered 
with a filagree of silver, pillows and embroidered pillow-cases, rice- 
bowls, spittoons, candlesticks and household utensils in brass and 
white metal, damaskened iron boxes, saddles and saddlery of leather, 
ornamented with silver, ink cases and writing materials, apparatus for 
tobacco-smoking, and the daily necessities in food and clothing and 
household equipment of the natives, formed the staples of the shops. 
The stalls temporarily built along the streets were filled with fruits, 
vegetables and nuts. The tobacco and pipe stalls were the most nu- 
merous and most frequented. Corea isa land of smokers. The en- 
ergies of the gentry are largely consumed in smoke, and industry is not 
fashionable. Séoul, a city of about a quarter of a million souls, con- 
tains a great number of the disproportionately large class who live off 
the Government and nationaltreasury. The Government seems to be 
a compromise between feudalism and monarchy. 

[The treaty having been made, and permission given to travel, Mr. Carles set 
out eastward on an overland journey to Fusan, and thence to Shanghai. In the 
spring of 1884, he again entered the country, and this time journeyed northward 
to Phying-Yang (Ping Yang), thence to the boundary river, Yalu, separating 
Corea from China ; thence tothe northwest to Chang-Jin, thence to Win-San 
(Gen-San), the new port on the sea of Japan, and finally across the country to 
Séoul, and to Chemulpo, where his consular duties were varied by tramps in the 
neighborhood, trips to the capital, and pleasant shooting expeditions in which 
game was plentiful. ] 

On the road to Phydng-Yang, amid the forest growth centuries old, 
there stands one of the colossal figures of Buddha hewn out of the 
native granite, a relic of the old days of the supremacy of Buddhism 
in the peninsula. This religion once dominated the country with 
monasteries and priests, but since the present dynasty, founded in 
1392, 1t has been reduced to a shadow. Priests and temples are not 
allowed within walled towns, and the old mountain monasteries 
have been turned into fortresses. The religion of the people is Con- 
fucianism, mingled with much local superstition. The tomb of the 
founder of Corean civilization, Ki-Tzu, an ancestor of Confucius, 
B. C. 1122, is shown at Phyéng-Yang, where in 1866 the crew of the 
American semi-piratical trading schooner, General Sherman, were put 
to death. ‘The women of the land are seldom seen, as they fly at the 


approach of foreigners ; but the modesty of both men and women, 
in dress at least, favorably impressed the travellers: White is the 
national color of dress. 

The official classes grind the peoples and by means of their power- 
ful retinues of retainers, spies, lictors and executioners, discourage 





industry and the accumulation of wealth. The local magistrates did 


not welcome the idea of foreign trade. 

Nature is everywhere beautiful, the scenery grand, and wild ani- 
mal life abundant. All the elements forthe growth of commerce and 
national wealth seem to be present in Corea, except a good govern- 


ment. 

[Two chapters are devoted to an account of the conspiracy of 1884 in which 
some over-liberal Coreans who had been in Japan and America seized the pal- 
ace, by aid of the Japanese Legation guard, and attempted to modernize Corea 
by edict in the King’s name within forty-eight hours. The Japanese and Chi- 
nese troops fought each other, and the revolution was quashed. Since then, de- 
spite spasmodic attempts at civilization, the government policy has been con- 
seryative, and the refugees dare not yet return. A final chapter is devoted to 
the language, and its close affinity to the Japanese is pointed out. An Ap- 
pendix gives a valuable itinerary. Corea covers 90,000 square miles and lies be- 
tween the 34th and the 43d parallels. The east coast, fronting Japan, is 
mountainous, with few or no islands or harbors, but on the west are numberless 
islets, powerful tides, anda few good harbors. The population numbers ten 
millions, and the climate, severe in the north, is mild and warm in the south. A 
good clear map shows the country and the author’s route.] 





IRELAND UNDER ELIZABETH AND JAMES THE FIRST, 
Described by Edmund Spenser, ty Sir John Davies, Attorney- 
General for Ireland under James the First, and by Fynes Moryson, 
Secretary to the Lord Mountjoy, Lord Deputy. Edited by Henry 
Morley, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of English Language and Lit- 
erature, University College, London. Large 1I2mo, pp. 445. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Limited, Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill: Glasgow, Manchester and New York. 1890. 

[Besides the matter mentioned in the title-page, this volume contains ‘tA 
Letter from Sir John Davies to Robert, Earl of Salisbury,’ written in 1610, 
concerning the Plantation of Ulster; Sir John Davies's speech to the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, when he approved of Davies as Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, the 2d of May, 1613; an Appendix, 
giving an account of ‘‘The Geraldines,’’ ‘*‘ The O’Neills,” and Charles 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy, as the latter is described by Fynes Moryson 
in his ‘‘ History of Ireland from 1599 to 1613”; and also the first twelve 
stanzas of Sir John Davies’s poem, ‘* Nosce Teipsum,”’ now quite forgotten, but 
so famous in its time that when the author was first presented to King James, 
the latter inquired ifthe person presented was ‘‘ Nosce Teipsum,”’ and learning 
that such was the case, graciously embraced the poet and took him into favor. 
Prof. Morley’s Introduction is devoted to the general impressions he received by 
reading these records, and to some biographical details about the writers of 
them. Those who wish to take the contents of the volume in historical order 
are recommended by the Professor not to read the papers in the order in which 
they are here printed, but to read first, Fynes Moryson’s description of Ire- 
land, next Sir John Davies down to where he begins to tell what was done by 
King James after the crushing of Tyrone’s rebellion, afterwards Spenser’s 
** View,” and finally the remainder of Sir John. 

Edmund Spenser, one of the four great English poets—for he is to 
be named with Milton, as Chaucer with Shakespeare—whose book is 
entitled ‘‘A View of the State of Ireland, written Dialogue-wise be- 
tween Eudoxus and Irenzus,” went to Ireland in 1577, when he was 
about five-and-twenty, and with brief intervals continued to reside 
there until just before his death, in January, 1599. He held several 
offices there, among others Secretary to Lord Grey of Wilton, when 
he was Deputy, and married an Irish lady. His ‘‘ View,” written in 
1596, three years before his death, was not printed until 1633. In 
what he wrote on the condition of Ireland Spenser sought, in his 
own way, to get at the heart of a great question. Eudoxus, the inter- 
locutor, wonders that no course is taken for the turning of Ireland, 
with its goodly and commodious soil, to good uses, and for reducing 
that nation to better government and civility. Irenzus explains how, 
according to his notion, the desired results can be attained. 

The evils most hurtful to the common weal of Ireland were in 
Irenzeus’s time of three sorts—the first in the laws, the second in cus- 
toms, and the last in religion. The Irish had the Brehon law, some 
of which is repugnant both to God’s law and man’s. Ireland was 
indeed subject to the English Common Law and the Statute Laws 
and Acts of Parliament, but some of this English law was not suited 
to the condition of Ireland at that time. For instance, in jury trials 
the jurymen, being universally Irish, made no hesitation in deciding 
against an Englishman, no matter what might be the testimony. 
Many of the Irish customs were very bad, but none worse than the 
one followed by landlords and freeholders, who would not lease their 
farms to tenants for a term of years, but only from year to year, and 
some during pleasure ; neither would the Irish tenant or husbandman 
take his land for any longer term than he chose tohold. The reason 
for this course of the tenants was that the landlords used most shame- 
fully to rack their tenants, laying upon them coign and livery at pleasure ; 
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that is, taking from the tenants what victuals the landlord chose, and 
exacting of the tenants, besides his covenants, what pleased him, As 
to religion, the fault to be found was but one, yet that universal 
throughout Ireland ; that is, that all the Irish were not only Papists 
by their profession, but so little informed, for the most part, that not 
one in a hundred of them knew any ground of religion or any article 
of his faith, but could perhaps say his Paternoster or his Ave Maria, 
without any knowledge or understanding of what one word thereof 
meaneth. 


Jreneus.—And, therefore, where you think that good and sound laws might 
amend and reform things amiss there, you think surely amiss. For it is vain to 
prescribe laws where no man careth for keeping of them nor feareth the danger 
for breaking of them. But all the realm is first to be reformed and laws are 
afterwards to be made for keeping and continuing it in that reformed estate. 

E£udoxus.—How then, do you think, is the reformation thereof to be begun, 
if not by laws and ordinances? 


lreneus.—Even by the sword; forall these evils must first be cut away by 
a strong hand before any good can be planted; like as the corrupt branches and 
unwholesome boughs are first to be pruned and the foul moss cleansed and 
scraped away before the tree can bring forth any good fruit. 

But still further, there was need of reform in the English officialsin 
Ireland, who preyed with equal greed upon the Government they 
served and on the people among whom they resided. Offices were 
sold by the Lord Deputy for money, pardon and protection were 
bought for reward, beeves were taken for captaincies of countries, 
shares of bishoprics for nominating bishops, forfeituies and penal 
statutes were dispensed with as a favor to the servants or friends of 
the Lord Deputy, and licenses for the exportation of prohibited wares, 
specially corn and flesh, were vended. 

[John Davies, sixteen or seventeen years younger than Spenser, an English- 
man of a family originally Welsh, was a lawyer, who did not go to Ireland until 
1603, when he was appointed Solicitor-General for Ireiand. In 1606 he was 
made Sergeant-at-Law, on the same day as Sir Edward Coke, and in 1607 he was 
knighted. He continued to reside in Ireland until 1616, being meanwhile At- 
torney-General and Speaker of the Irish Parliament. The fulltitle of his work 
here printed, and written in 1612 is, ‘‘A Discovery of the True Cause why Ireland 
Was never entirely subdued nor brought under Obedience of the Crown of 
England until the beginning of His Majesty’s happy reign.’’ Sir John care- 
fully traces the history of the English in Ireland from the time of Strongbow till 
the time of that great conflict at the close of the reign of Elizabeth.] 

The fault lay with the English Government, who should have 
established the laws of England from the beginning, and utterly abol- 
ished the Brehon or Irish law, as well in the Irish countries as in the 
English colonies. There should have been no difference made be- 
tween the English and Irish in Ireland in point of justice and protec- 
tion, but all should have been governed by one equal, just and honor- 
able law. For the space of 350 years, at least, after the first conquest 
of Ireland the English laws were not communicated to the Irish, nor 
the benefit and protection thereof allowed to them, although they ear- 
nestly desired and sought the same. As the Irish were outside of the 
protection of the law, every Englishman might oppress, spoil and kill 
them without control. But when King James became lord of Ireland 
the previous defects in the government of that country were corrected. 
The Irish were reclaimed from their wildness. The whole island, 
from sea to sea, was brought into peaceable possession of the English. 
The laws were equally enforced, much to the delight of the Irish. For 
there is no nation under the sun that loves equal and indifferent justice 
betterthan the Irish, or rests better satisfied with the execution thereof, 
although it be against themselves, so as they may have the protection 
and benefit of the law ‘*‘ when upon just cause they may desire it.”’ 

Fynes Moryson was an Englishman, born in 1566, a fellow at Cam- 
bridge University and a student of civil law. He spent in foreign 
travel the ten years preceding 1€00, in which year he went to Ireland 
with Lord Mountjoy, who had been appointed Lord Deputy. Subse- 
quently he was Mountjoy’s Secretary, and died about 1614. In 1617 
was published the ‘‘ Itinerary of his Travels,” written first in Latin 
and afterwards translated by Moryson himself into English. From 
the “‘ Itinerary ’’ is taken the brief description of Ireland here given. 
He was a gentleman who remembered the built pastry and the dainti- 
nesses of a polite English table, who resented ill-cooked meat, did not 
regard bad butter as a trifle, chronicles ill-swept lodgings and dirty 
beds, and was one of those for whom especially soap and starch were 
carried to the field of battle. Upon the whole he found the Irish peo- 
ple an uncivilized race, with many barbarous and filthy customs. He 
records how the poor Irish, having captured a store of soap and 
starch, mistook them for delicacies of the dinner-table. ate them 
greedily, and cursed English daintiness between the teeth in which 
the soap was sticking. 





THE MONUMENTS OF UPPER EGYPT. A translation of the 
Itinéraire dela haute Egypte of August Mariette Bey by Alphonse 
Mariette, revised with notes and additions by Lysander Dickerman. 
I2mo, 332 pp., with maps and illustrations. J. H. Mansfield and 
J]. W. Dearborn, Boston. 

(This book is of especial interest trom the fact that it isa translation of a vol- 
ume published under the title of /tinéraire des Invités de S, A. le Khédive aux 
Fétes de ' inauguration de Canal de Suez. ‘*‘ The very title,’ the translator 
writes, ‘‘ is a record of a great historical event, which gathered together so many 
distinguished personages in Egypt.’’] 

The monuments of Egypt belong to that civilization which formerly 
flourished on the banks of the Nile. For the interpretation and un- 
derstanding of these monuments, science avails herself of three dif- 
ferent sources, first the monuments themselves ; secondly, the history 
of Egypt as furnished by Manetho, an Egyptian priest ; and third, the 
records of Greek and Roman authors. But the most important aid in 
deciphering the past history of Egypt was secured in Champollion’s 
happy interpretation of the hieroglyphics on the Aosetta stone. This 
stone, discovered by M. Bousard,a French artillery officer, while 
digging entrenchments around the town of that name, contains a copy 
of a decree made by the priests of Egypt assembled at Memphis in 
honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes. This decree is engraved on the stone 
in three different writings. The first is the hieroglyphic, the grand 
old writing of the monuments; the second, isthe demotic character as 
used by the people ; and the third is the Greek. 

Up to Champollion’s time the hieroglyphics were regarded as sym- 
bols; thanks to his discovery, we are now ina position to affirm that they 
are scarcely more complex or difficult to read than other writing. The 
Egyptian alphabet contains twenty-four letters, with several different 
forms for each letter. An eagle stands for A, a human leg for B,a 
bolt for S, and so on. Hieroglyphic text can be written either in 
vertical or horizontal lines ; the heads of the animals are all turned in 
one direction, and the inscription begins on that side towards which the 
heads are turned. The reading is facilitated by the use of determin- 
ative and expletive signs which are not pronounced, and further by the 
fact that the Coptic tongue is derived fromthe ancient Egyptian,and, 
although reckoned among the dead languages, has a vocabulary and 
grammar well known to scholars. 

The history of Egypt commences with Menes about 5004 B. C., and 
terminates with the Emperor Theodosius, A.D. 381. During this long 
period Egypt had been conquered by the Shepherds, a horde of barba- 
rians from Asia, by the Ethiopians, by the Greeks, and by the Ro- 
mans, to say nothing of partial incursions by Libyan and Arabian 
tribes. But all these conquerors, not even excepting the Shepherds, 
adopted, while in Egypt, the religion, the arts, the language and cus- 
toms of the conquered people, and their names figure in the official 
register of the kings of the country. 

Egyptologists make a primary division of the Kings of Egypt into 
34 dynasties, the first ten of which are embraced in the Ancient Em- 
pire, from 5004 B.C. to 3249 B.C.; the next seven in the Middle 
Empire, 3064 B.C. to 2214 B.C.; the next fourteen dynasties in the 
New Empire, 1703 B.C. to 340 B.C., and the lower period under 
Macedonian, Greek and Roman to 30 B.C. 

The Ancient Empire, which ¢eased before Abraham’s time, was the 
age of the Pyramids. The Middle Empire, which was also one of 
splendor, terminated in the time of Joseph, who is supposed to have 
been Governor of Egypt under Apophi. The New Empire com- 
mences with the eighteenth dynasty. The opening dynasties belong 
to a brilliant period of Egyptian history—it was the age of Thothmes’ 
Amenophises and the Rameses. It was also the age of Moses. 

Religion. Jamblichus, a writer who lived at the end of the third 
century, represents the Egyptians as believing in one God, unique, 
universal, uncreated ; leaving it to be inferredthat Monotheism was 
the foundation of the Egyptian religion ; but later investigations dis- 
pose us to agree with Eusebius that the foundation of their religion 
was Pantheism, and that they regarded the Universe as God. 

The Egyptian temples are always dedicated to three gods. It is what Cham- 
pollion calls the Triad. The first isthe male principle, the second the female 
principle, and the third the offspring of the othertwo. But these three deities 
are blended intoone. The father engenders himself in the womb of the mother 
and thus becomes at once his own father and his own son. Thereby are ex- 
pressed the uncreatedness and the divinity of the Being who has had no begin- 
ning and shall have no end. 

The Egyptian temple is not in any sense a place of public worship. 
It is simply a votive offering of the kings. Indeed this accounts for 


the presence of those most invaluable battle scenes with which the 
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external walls are sometimes adorned. It isto the god and to his 
protection that the king ascribes his victories. The composition of 
the pictures on the inner walls is invariably the same ; the. king on 
one side presents a votive offering to the gods and solicits a favor in 
return. In his answer the god grants the favor. 

The tombs are situated in the desert or inthe side of a mountain 
more or less distant from the river. The tomb consists of three parts 
—a small building rising in the Necropolis, a rectangular and vertical 
well leading down into a vault, and the subterranean mausoleum 
where the mummies repose. 

It is not easy to point out the precise meaning of the decoration of the tombs 
of the Ancient Empire. The defunct is evidently at home. He fishes, he hunts, 
his servants bring him the products of the lands, dancing is held before him; 
his wife and children are by his side. But was it intended to represent the de- 
ceased as still of this world? Or is he already in the other world, and according 
to the somewhat naive promises made to the Egyptians, will he continue in that 
other world to lead the same sort of life as he led here? All we can say is, that 
the promises of which we have just spoken are real; the defunct will some day 
live again in the plenitude of his faculties; he will need the same objects,*he 
will occupy himself with the same interests; again will his family and servants 


be by his side. But never again will he suffer pain or be in apprehension of 
death, 


Yet the defunct has severe ordeals to pass, and to be judged for the 
deeds done in the body before he can prove his title to the promised 
immortality. 

The Pyramids are already six or seven thousand years o'd, and 
there is no reason why they should not stand another hundred thou- 
sand years. The three great Pyramids are the tcmbs of Cheops, of 
Chephren, and of Mycermus. The smaller ones are the tombs of 
members of the families of those kings. The Great Pyramid was 
formerly 479 English feet high, it is now only 453, and ccvers about 
eleven English acres. 

As to the special purpose for which the Pyramids were intended, it is doing 
violence to allthat we know of Egypt, to all that archeology has taught us on 
the subject of the monumental habits of this country, to imagine for a moe 
ment, that they could ever have been intended for anything but tombs. The 
Pyramids are tombs, massive, entire, everywhere hermetically sealed, even in 
the most carefully constructed passages ; without windows, without doors, with- 
out external opening of any kind. They are the gigantic and ever impenetrable 


sepulchre of a mummy. Moreover there does not exist in Egypt a sin- 
gle pyramid that is not the centre of a necropolis. 


What remains now of the Pyramids is only the nucleus. Originally 
they were covered with a smooth casing that has entirely disappeared. 
Being hermetically sealed, they possessed an exterior temple, which 
was built within a few yards of the eastern facade. The one purpose 
of all the inextricable passages and rooms was to deceive future possi- 
ble violators, and involve them in a labyrinth. 

The great ruins of ancient Egypt are Heliopolis, Memphis, Sakka- 
rah, Thebes and Karnak. Among its mighty wonders are the Pyra- 
mids, the Sphinxes, the Necropolis, the Serapium and the Rameseum. 
Its paintings and hieroglyphs are the records of its mighty past, and 
these are supplemented by numerous papyri discovered in its ruins. 

There is no need to enlarge upon the importance of the monuments that cover 
the banksof the Nile. They are the witnesses of Egypt’s former greatness, and, 
so to speak, the patents of her ancient nobility. They represent in the eyes of 


strangers, the tattered pages of the archives of one of the most glorious nations 
of the world. 


THE AZTEC TREASURE-HOUSE. A Romance of Contempo- 
raneous Antiquity. By Thos. A. Janvier. Illustrated. 12mo, 
446 pp. Harper & Brothers, New York, 18g0. 





‘A Professor of Topical Linguistics in the University of Michigan visits 
Mexico in pursuit of his favorite study—archzology ; and being furnished with 
letters of introduction, has the good fortune to fall at once into the hands of 
Fray Antonio,a monk of the order of Saint Francis, an enthusiast whose zeal 
carries him among the more remote and hostile tribes, with the blessed hope 
that he may both win souls for Christ and earn the crown of martyrdom; but 
who is none the less an accomplished scholar, and well read in all the records of 
the mission establishments from the date of the conquest. The Professor, intro- 
duced by Fray Antonio to some mountain tribes, penetrated by accident into 
asecret path, where he stumbled on the dying cacique, who, mistaking him 
for the priest next in succession, intrusted to him a gold piece and a skin docu- 
ment showing the way to the stronghold of the race, and providing a passport 
to the Priest Captain of the walled city and the treasure-house of King Chalt- 
zantzin in the hidden valley of the Aztlan. 

Almost simultaneously Fray Antonio discovered an ancient document setting 
forth the establishment of this hidden city and treasure-house, and referring to 
the golden token and map, to be guarded by the high priests of the Aztecs, who 
alone were to know of the existence of the hidden city, but who were to call 
on the people of Aztlan for aid, if, as had been prophesied, the Aztecs should be 
overthrown by bearded invaders from the East. The people of Aztlan were in 
this event to come to the rescue of their brethren, and if they could not secure 
their freedom by the sword, were to ransom them with the wealth of the 
treasure-house, 





By piecing the local map into a map of Mexico, the priest and professor were 
reasonably certain as to the general locality of the point of departure, and once 
on the line, the King’s sign on the rocks would guide the way. It was accord- 
ingly determined to organize a small party and go in quest of the walled city in 
thevalley. Fray Antonio joined the expedition for the love of God and in the 
hope of winning a martyr’s crown—the professor to procure materials for his 
work on The Pre-Columbian Conditions on the Continent of North America; 
two American railway men out of employ—Rayburn and Young—joined it for 
the chance of a share of the treasure. Dennis Kearney and two Otomi Indians 
with their mules joined it for pay; and Pablo, a Mexican boy with his little ass, 
El Sabio (The Wise One), being in the service of the professor and attached te 
both hlm and Fray Antonio, went of course. 

After many days’ marching and countermarching along the base of 
the mountains in search of the King’s symbol, and while the} were «n- 
joying a rest in a well-watered camping ground, Dennis Kearney, 
who had been scouting, rushed in with an arrow through his lungs, 
and had just time to report ‘‘ Indians” before he fell. The mules 
were promptly packed, and the party started up a narrow valley, 
Young catching sight of the King’s symbol ona rock at the very point 
of entrance. The Indians pursued them up the valley, which soon 
became a narrow caiion, which, at some distance up, was penetrated 
by another cafion at right angles. Inthe mouth of this latter they 
came toa stand. The mules were driven up the cafion, and the party 
disposing themselves behind the fallen rock fragments, awaited the 
attack. The enemy was not in a hurry to follow them up this 
cafion. The older ones appeared to be opposed to it, and finally left 
it to the young bucks, who, to the number of eighteen, came on and 
got killed. Our friends iost only the two Indians; but the survivors 
had not gone far before they found they were ina cu/ de sac. The 
cafion terminated in a mummy chamber, from which there was no 
exit, and the Indians were at the foot of the cafion waiting for some 
sign that Chac-Mool, the deity of the mummy cave, had taken ven- 
geance onthe intruders. After a day or two the party got on famil- 
iar terms with Chac-Mool, and Young sat on his head, when he at once 


tipped up and revealed the fact that he worked on a ball and socket 
joint of tempered gold, and when in his proper position concealed the 
passage out of the mummy cave. Through this passage our party took 
their departure, getting El Sabio through withthem. They then right- 
ed Chac-Mool, and started off down a cafion, guided by the King’s 
symbol. They soon came toa green valley enclosed by mountains 
and in the middle a lake, which they found, covered a submerged city. 
They crossed the lake on a raft which they constructed and examined 
a great many houses above the water level, but there was no treasure 
and no sight of life in the valley, and apparently no way out of it. 
There was a cul de sac again with a Chac-Mool at the extremity, but 
sitting on his head was of no avail. He was not one of the tip- 
ping sort. They discovered, however, that a rift had been blasted in 
the face otf the mountain, and that the city had been submerged by 
letting a mountain lake down into it. 

Starvation looked them in the face, but a way out was discovered 
through a rift inthe rock. A live game country was entered, moun- 
tain sheep killed, and the party followed the symbol down a cafion 
until it took them into a tunnel of the rock, the passage through which, 
into the valley beyond, was barred by a massive gate of tempered 
gold. Here they were challenged by the sentry who had been on 
guard for half adozen centuries or so, waiting for the summons to aid 
their outer brethren against the foreign invaders. They were hospit- 
ably entertained by the captain of the guard, and the lighting of a 
wax match after dinner disclosed the fact that the Priest Captain was 
also in possession of wax matches, which he professed to get from 
heaven. There was a revolutionary spirit abroad in the valley, owing 
to the usurpation by the Priest Captain of the authority of the Council 
of Twenty. There had, moreover, been a prophecy that when a man 
entered the valley on a four-footed beast the reign of the Priest Cap- 
tain would come to an end ; and as Pablo certainly rode through the 
gate on El Sabio there was great excitement over the new arrivals. 
The Priest Captain promptly sent a guard and took them prisoners ; 
the Council of Twenty promptly rallied a small force and rescued 
them. Civil war ensued, the King’s party triumphed and Rayburn, 
Young and the professor were wounded and taken prisoners. 

Fray Antonio won his martyr’s crown, but not until he had made a 
stirring appeal to the assembled multitudes, and called down the thun- 
derbolts of heaven in answer to hisdemand forasign. El Sabio, 
excited by the smell of blood in the temple of sacrifice, played an im- 
portant part with his heels, slaying several priests. The remainder 
of the party were thrust back into the,antechamber of the treasure- 
house, from which the thunderbolts called down by Frav Antonio had 
disclosed an opening into the Treasure-house. The Priest Captain 
entered the chamber alone and was killed by Young. The party got 
into the treasure-house and closed the secret passage before the ovter 
gate could be battered down. In the chamber was a Chac-Mool of the 
tipping sort, and pursuit being cut off by the death of the Priest Cap. 
tain, our party examined the treasure at leisure. Finding a sufficiency 
of emeralds and pearls and archeological treasures, they went away 
without any of the gold they had come so far in quest of, beyond a few 
tempered swords and such gold boxes as they wanted for packing 
cases for their emeralds and pearls and such like. 
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‘The Press. 


POLITICAL. 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


N. Y. Evening Post (ind.), Sept, 6.—On the 
whole we can see no reason for any candid 
man to doubt that the Democrats carried Ar- 
kansas fairly by a large majority. Any other 
result would, indeed, have been most extraor- 
dinary. Whenthe Republican majority even 
in Vermont is cut down one-half since the last 
election, it is inconceivable that Arkansas 
would show Republican gains. 


Philadelphia Press (Ind.), Sept. 6.—The New 
York Post hastens to claim that the falling off 
in the Republican majority in Vermont is a 
verdict of condemnation from that State on the 
** odious force bill,’’ as that paper characterizes 
the proposed Federal Election Law. As both 
the Congressmen from Vermont voted for the 
Federal Election Bill, the placeto express dis- 
approbation of that measure, it would seem, 
was at the voting for members of the House of 
Representatives ; but according to late returns 
the Republican majority on Congressmen 
promises to be larger than on the Governorship. 
It needs a pretty severe stretch of the imagina- 
tion to interpret that asa verdict of condem- 
nation of the Federal Election Bill. The Post 
is put to a good many straits in its desire to 
defend the butchers and burglars of politics 
with whom it is compelled to consort in its ef- 
fort to break down the protection policy of the 
country. But in its palpitating anxiety it 
should try and not rush in where angels fear to 
tread. 

Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Sept. 4.—The Ver- 
mont Republicans do not seem to have done as 
well as usual, even in an ‘‘ off year.” How- 
ever, they have elected their State ticket and 





the two Congressmen by a majority about as 


large as the whole Democratic vote, and if our 
Bourbon friends can extract any comfort from 
that, by all means let them do it. 

Richmond Times (Dem.), Sept. 5.—The vote 
in Vermont meant that a large following of the 
Republican party are disgusted with that 
party’s unscrupuious, pauperizing methods. 
The farmers feel this first. But Vermont Re- 
publicans who have been voting like automa- 
tons cannot be expected yet todo anything else 
but stay away from the polls, thereby casting 
half a vote for Democracy. In all sections of 
the country, however, the farmers are feeling 
just as the Vermont farmers feel. They differ 
from the Vermont farmers in not being hide- 
bound. In the Presidential election of 1892 
they will not allow their neighbors todo the 
voting for them, but will cast a whole vote for 
Democracy. 

Minneapolis Journal (Ind.), Sept. 3.—There 
was a great falling off in the Vermont Repub- 
lican vote yesterday, due apparently to the 
Farmers’ League movement and abstention. It 
is estimated that the Republican majority in 
the whole State will notexceed 15,000. In1888 
Harrison’s plurality in Vermont was 28,404. 
The disappearance of 13,000 Republican votes 
is ominous. As the Journal predicted the 
other day, the alliance movement in the West, 
Northwest and South had more or less influence 


upon the rural communities in Vermont. It 
will also have an effect upon the Maine election 
next week, 


Camden Post (Rep.), Sept. 4.—Aside from the 
inevitable prohibition protest, the falling off of 
the Republican vote in Vermont may be 
ascribed to a feeling of discomfort among Re- 
publicans that does not grow any less as Con- 
gress prolongs its session. If Cromwell Quay 
had dissolved the Long Parliament instead of 
simply curtailing its sittings, it would have 
been just as well, providing the Tariff Bill had 
been disposed of at an earlier date. 


Burlington, Vt., Free Press (Rep.), Sept. 5. 
—If the result of the Vermont election does 
not afford Republicans much to brag about, 
neither, when all the cifcumstances are taken 
into account, does it disclose grounds for espe- 
cial discouragement. It was the off year, when 
a lighter vote and reduced majority were to be 
expected. An exciting and embittered canvass 
for the nomination for governor had left the 
Republicans in many places in bad shape as re- 
gards harmony and voting strength. A Re- 
publican daily paper, the second in circulation 
in the State, had undertaken a special raid 
against the wholesome law which has been such 
a barrier against drunkenness and pauperism 
in the State ; and cheered by the accession of 
this new ally in their long time warfare upon 
the prohibitory law, the Democrats were 
everywhere encouraged to form alliances with 
the comparatively few Republican opponents 
of the law. Republican votes for the State 
ticket were thus traded for votes for ‘‘ license ”’ 
members of the Legislature. Pasters toenable 
disaffected Republicans to substitute a demo- 
crat for the Republican nominee for governor 
were distributed all over the State, to an ex- 
tent never approached before. 

So our small majority this year is no proof 
that any considerable number of the Vermont 
Republicans have renounced their party. If 
any reader doubts this statement, a Republican 
majority of 25,000 two years from now will be 
likely to undeceive him. Majorities vary 
heavily in this State, but the Vermont Republi- 
cans do not wabble much in their party allegi- 
ance. 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Sept. 3.— 
There was an alleged election in Arkansas on 
Monday. The Republicans had no ticket in 
the field, the opposition to the Democracy 
having united on the Union Labor ticket. It 
made no difference to the Bourbon element 
that the laboring people were at the front in 
this contest for political control—the Demo- 
cratic party must win, by fair means or foul. 
The oligarchy in Arkansas resents any attempt 
to question at the polls its right to rule. In 
Conway County last Saturday 7,000 Union 
Labor tickets were seized and destroyed by a 
mob of Bourbons. The man who had them 
was beaten to the point of death. This wasin 
the congressional district where John M. 


Clayton was assassinated after the election of | 
1888. In another county of the same district 


when the opposition tickets reached the county 
seat, on Saturday, ‘‘ the Democratsthreatened 
the gentleman intrusted with them with 
assassination unless he turned them over. The 
daughter of the ticket-bearer secreted them in 





her dress and the bulldozers’ scheme failed.”’ 





Armed and mounted desperadoes in various 
parts of the State contributed largely to the re- 
election of Gov. Eagle over the Union Labor 
candidate for governor, N. B. Fizer. Force 
and fraud contributed to the success of C. R. 
Breckinridge in the Second Congressional dis- 
trict two years ago,and from the indications of 
Monday last will play the ustal part in the con- 
gressional election next November. We won- 
der what the Union Labor men down in Arkan- 
sas think of T. V. Powderly’s fight against the 
Fair Election Bill. 


Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock, Sept. 2.—The 
Democrat is glad to state that the returns show 
the election of the Democratic State ticket by 
adecisive majority. The result may be as- 
cribed (1) to the thorough organization of the 
Democratic party in most parts of the State; 
(2) the mistake made by the Republicans in the 
indorsement of the Force Bill; (3) the poor 
ticket nominated by the Union Labor party, 
and (4) the excellent character, high standing 
and splendid record of the men composing the 
Democratic ticket. They are men who have 
the confidence and respect of the people, who 
wisely decided that the best interests of the 
State demanded a continuance of Democratic 
administration. The majority may not be so 
large as some of our sanguine friends have 
hoped, but it will be so decisive that there can 
be no cavil about it. So far as heard from the 
election was quiet and orderly. 


N.Y. Press(Rep.), Sept. 9.—The news from 
Maine will cheer Republicans all over the 
country, and will inspire them to renewed 
energy. It will far more than offset the falling 
off which the local temperance issue inflicted 
on the Republican majority in Vermont. Not 
only is it sure to stop all this Democratic bluff, 
but it ought to wake up Republicans every- 
where to the fact that a tremendous November 
tidal wave victory is in their own grasp, if they 
but work for it. The early passage of the 
Tariff and Appropriation bills and adjourn- 
ment of Congress will insure such an era of 
business prosperity as, taken together with this 
great victory and an active campaign in other 
States, will bring about an old-fashioned Re- 
publican cyclone of triumph in November. 





KENNEDY’S ATTACK ON QUAY. 


Albany Argus(Dem.), Sept. 5.—It is fruit- 
less for Senator Quay and his admirers to de- 
cry the influence in the party wielded by his 
assailant, Mr. Kennedy, of Ohio. That gen- 
tleman is a Union veteran with a fighting 
record, was Lieutenant-Governor cf his State, 
and has setved nearly two terms in Congress. 
He may, therefore, be regarded as a promi- 
nent and influential member of his party. 

It is idle now for Quay and his followers to 
sneer atthe charges publicly made against him, 
as the inventions of Democratic opponents. 
He has been pilloried by a prominent Repub- 
lican as a convicted criminal, as infamous and 
as a disgrace to his party and unfit for decent 
society. Here is a comparatively mild extract 
from Congressman Kennedy’s speech : 


‘*The Republican party cannot afford to follow the 
lead of a branded criminal. He has failed to justify 
himself, and, though opportunity and ample time 
have been given him, he remains silent. His silence, 
under such circumstances, is the confession of guilt. 
An honorable man does not long dally when his 
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honor is assailed. He has delayed too long to justify 
the belief in his innocence, and he stands a convicted 
criminal before the bar of public opinion. Under | 
such circumstances he should be driven from the | 
head of a party whose very life his presence imperils. | 
The Republican party has done enough for its pre- 
tended leader. Let him be relegated tothe rear. It is 
no longer a question of his vindication; it is now a 
question of the life of the party itself.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer,(Dem.) Sept. 4.—Rep- 
resentative R. P. Kennedy made a speech in 
Congress yesterday which further exposes the 
true condition of the Republican party. Under 
cover of discussing the Clayton-Breckinridge 
contest he let out on his party with a tirade 
scarcely equalled in the present Congress. 
Taking up the Lodge Bill he defended it and 
lashed the ‘‘ pretended Republicans” who 
stifled it. This opened the way fora general 
assault upon the whole Senate chamber, and 
with club in hand, so to speak, he attempted 
to clean out the whole chamber. Mat 
Quay—whom Kennedy aptly compared to 
Judas Iscariot—came in for one of the sound- 
est drubbings yet given him by anybody. 

N. Y. Herald (Ind.), Sept. 7.—The Herald 
has taken no part in the assaults upon Senator 
Quay. They came from an unscrupulous and 
sensational publication, and were of that class 
of attack which, if it had any weight upon 
public opinion, would make public life impos- 
sible. The silence of Mr. Quay had in it a 
kind of dignity which the Herald respected. 
There is no public man from whose opinions 
the Herald more strongly dissents, but some- 
thing is due to the fact that a gentleman who 
was a meritorious soldier in the war, a journal- 
ist of distinction, is the Senator from a sover- 
eign State. 

Senator Quay, however, is now attacked in 
the House by a member of his own party and 
denounced as a ‘‘felon.’’ The gentleman who 
makes the accusation was, like Senator Quay, 
a gallant soldier, later Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ohio, and is a Representative in Congress. 
Senator Quay is reported in a Philadelphia 
journal as saying: ‘‘I can’t do anything, and 
I wouldn’t if I could. I wouldn’t pay any 
attention to the words of a blackguard and a 
loafer.”’ 

Representative Kennedy is neither a ‘‘black- 
guard” nor a “loafer.”” Whatever we may 
think of the violation of parliamentary law 
involved in the manner of the attack, the fact 
remains. Senator Quay owes something to 
his State, whose dignity must suffer when her 
Senator, without remonstrance or rebuke, can 
be denounced in the House of Representatives 
as a ‘‘ branded felon.’’ 


N.Y. Times (Ind.), Sept. 8.—At the hour of 
its going to press yesterday morning the Con- 
gressional Record had apparently received no 
copy of the Hon. R. P. Kennedy’s speech of 
Wednesday on the subject of Quay and Judas 
Iscariot. At least no report of the speech is 
contained inthe Record. This still leaves a 
painful doubt as to whether Mr. Kennedy is 
withholding his speech out of regard to the 
Senator who calls him ‘‘a blackguard or a 
loafer’ or from fear of casting unjust odium 
upon the memory of Judas. 

Albany Times (Dem.), Sept. 4.—lf Senator 
Matthew S. Quay is the kind of a man he was 
yesterday portrayed to be by one of his fellow 





Republicans in the House, it would seem to be 


almost time for the G. O. P. to resolve itself 
into an investigating committee with power to 
purge itself. 


Chicago News (Ind.), Sept. 4.—From the 
lips of a Republican Congressman—Mr. Ken- 
nedy of Ohio—comes the strongest public 
arraignment of Senator Quay that has yet been 
made. Mr. Quay is likened to Judas Iscariot, 
with a suggestion that the modern Judascannot 
do better than emulate the example of the 
scriptural Judas in the manner of his remorse- 
ful taking off. 

This is very strong language to be used on 
the floor of Congress, and it is significant only 
as an index of the relations which Mr. Quay 
holds to the personally honest and respectable 
members of his party. There is something 
radically wrong in the false distinctions be- 
tween public and private honor. If Mr. Quay 
is personally boycotted, as is reputed to be the 
case, on account of the unanswered charges of 
infamous betrayal of a public trust under which 
he rests, why does he continue to hold the 
chief seat of power in the councils of the Re- 
publican party ? 

It is useless for Mr. Kennedy or any other 
Republican to rail at Mr. Quay so long as the 
party that admits him to its inner fellowship 
is morally guilty of condoning offenses that 
would send less influential culprits to the peni- 
tentiary. 


Columbus Dispatch (lind.), Sept. 4.—We say 
emphatically and decidedly that it was grossly 
unbecoming in General Robert P. Kennedy, 
who represents the old Eighth District of Ohio 
in Congress, to utter language so bitterly 
insulting to the members of the United 
States Senate. His words, in criticism of so- 
called ‘‘ Senatorial courtesy,’’ were wrong, 
because public opinion has long since pro- 
nounced in favor of the gentlemanly conduct 
of Senators when contrasted with the bawdy- 
house language and brawls which have so fre- 
quently disgraced the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It was not in the slightest degree General 
Kennedy’s business whether Senators re- 
mained silent under accusations brought 
against them. He has no means of knowing 
whether the men he vilified are innocent or 
guilty. In what manner could he justly have 
asserted his right to call men thieves and 
bribers simply because they differed with him 
in his opinion about the ‘‘ Force” Bill? Sena- 
tor Quay of Pennsylvania and Senator Payne 
of Ohio, the men to whom General Kennedy 
referred, are members of the higher legislative 
body, and each has a vote he can cast as 
he pleases. Wedo not know whether Sena- 
tor Quay’s record is honestly besmirched. If 
itis, we are disposed to sympathize «with the 
Senators whose careers contain no reproach, 
and to blame the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
But that is neither here nor there in this mat- 
ter. General Kennedy had not the shadow of 
an excuse to justify his attack upon the Senate, 
or his personal abuse of one who now sits in 
that body and who was sustained in his opinion 
on the Lodge Bill by the Republicans of the 
Senate. 

Boston Post (Ind.), Sept. 5.—Congressman 
Kennedy has made himself the talk of the 
country by his attack on Senator Quay ; but 


/ 





even among those who should be expected to 
come most promptly to the defense of the 
leader of their party when assailed there is no 
word of rebuke of his conduct. This silence 
is the most remarkable feature of this remark- 
able incident. The brutality of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s speech is beyond anything which this 
generation has heard in Congress; and that he 
was permitted to speak as he did, and having 
spoken, to hear no word of contradiction, is 
incomprehensible except on the supposition 
that there is in his party a conviction that he 
spoke the truth and a willingness to permit the 
castigation of its leader. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Sept. 
4.—Representative Kennedy of Ohio gave a 
very indecent manifestation of personal spite 
on the floor of the House yesterday, in which 
he handled the name of Senator Quay ina 
very unparliamentary and ungentlemanly way. 
He deserves the severest censure for his con- 
duct, and Representative Burrows, who oc- 
cupied the chair, comes in for a share of cen- 
sure also for making no attempt to stop or 
even rebuke the torrent of unparliamentary 
abuse. 

Springfield Republican (Ind.), Sept. 4.—Mr. 
Kennedy told the House nothing new about 
Quay, nothing but what dozens of his hearers 
had repeatedly said in private. The opinion 
he expressed of Quay’s character, political 
methods, and motives, is unquestionably that of 
a large number of his colleagues. Nor is this 
opinion a newly formed one, as all the evi- 
dence which justifies it now has been familiar 
to Kennedy and the others for a long time. 





SPEAKER REED RE-ELECTED. 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 9.—The canvass 
this year in Maine has been the least aggres- 
sive and the most tranquil in recent times. 
The re-election of the Republican Governor 
and the four present Congressmen has been 
conceded from the outset by the Democratic 
leaders. Outside of the Speaker's district few 
political meetings have been held, and no sys- 
tematic efforts have been made to bring out a 
full party vote. In the Speaker’s district 
there has been a more active canvass owing to 
Democratic hostility excited by his eminent 
public services, his courageous leadership of 
the majority in the House and his aggressive 
onslaughts upon obstructionists. Speaker 
Reed has succeeded in making himself at once 
feared and hated by the united Democracy of 
the Nation, and his defeat has been desired 
with passionate intensity by partisans who 
have acknowledged his power and been 
alarmed by his increasing prestige. His dis- 
trict is the only one in Maine in which the 
local Democracy has ever had a fighting 
chance even under the most favorable condi- 
tions; and this year strenuous efforts have 
been made to cut down his plurality, and even 
to compass his defeat. The most insidious 
and desperate attempts to strike down this 
sturdy champion of the principles of majority 
rule and legislative efficiency have collapsed. 

N.Y. Star (Dem.), Sept. 9.—At yesterday's 
election in the First Maine District, Candi- 
date Reed had some legitimate advantages as 
well as a host of illegitimate ones. To defeat 
the re-election of the Speaker would not only 
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destroy the political importance of the in- 
dividual, but would be a most serious blow to 
his party. It ison the latter account that the 
whole strength of the Republican machine has 
been exerted for Reed’s re-election. 

When running without the prestige and 
power of the Speakership to back him, Reed’s 
plurality was 4,150 in 1878, while in 1888 it 
reached 2,443 votes. With all the influence 
now at his command, it would have been 
strange if the plurality of 1888 had not largely 
increased. 

N. Y. Press (Rep.), Sept. 9.—Speaker Reed 
has won a glorious victory in Maine. He car- 
ries his Congressional district by a plurality 
of 4,700, nearly double that of the last previous 
election, and one that takes it clean out of the 
list of doubtful districts as long as he chooses 
to represent it. So handsomely does he gain 
that he carries the State ticket up with him and 
re-elects Governor Burleigh by an increased 
majority over that of 1886. 


N. Y. Herald (Ind.), Sept. 9.—The National 
interest in the Maine election centres in the 
First Congressional District, and the result 
there must bea surprise to Speaker Reed him- 
self. He hasscored a plurality greater than 
ever before. Only the other day he admitted 
that he expected his plurality would fall 
below that of two years ago. 

The election means more than the return of 
Mr. Reed to the next House. The country is 
now likely to hear much of his name in connec- 
tion with the next Senatorship, and, perhaps, 
even the Presidency. 

N.Y. Evening Post (Ind.), Sept. 8.—Interest 
in the Maine election to-day centres about the 
contest in Speaker Reed’s district. The elec- 
tion of the Republican State ticket is assured, 
and the other three Congressional districts are 
overwhelmingly Republican. At the last elec- 
tion inthe Portland district, when Mr. Reed 
was only a member of the House, he received 
2,433 more votes than the Democratic candi- 
date. Still more strong are the reasons foran 
increased majority when it is considered that 
not only Mr. Reed himself, but the author of 
the Tariff Bill, the author of the Force Bill, 
and other prominent Republicans in Congress 
have abandoned their duties at the Capitol to 
take the stump in the Portland district and 
plead for a sweeping Republican victory, say- 
ing, as Mr. McKinley said at Old Orchard on 
Friday, ‘‘ If you cut Mr. Reed’s vote down 
next Monday you cut down the Republican 
party in the Nation.” 


N. Y. Times (Ind.), Sept. 9.—So far as can 
be judged by the returns received up to the 
present hour, the Republicans have reason to 
be very well satisfied with the voting in 
Maine. Mr. Reed’s plurality, for which the 
greatest effort was made, has been not only 
kept up to his average, but increased, while 
the scanty returns from the State indicate a 
plurality on the vote for Governor consider- 
ably larger than in 1886, and on a much lighter 
vote, a plurality not far below that of 1888. 
The explanation is simple enough. The Re- 
publicans made a vigorous canvass and used a 
good deal of money. The Democrats had no 
money to use, and made no canvass worth 
speaking about. The “still hunt” which the 
Democratic managers said that they were mak- 





ing has borne no perceptible fruit, and as their 
only possible hope wasin a hearty and persis- 
tent and intelligent appeal to public opinion, it 
is not surprising that the opposite tactics failed. 
They have thrown away an excellent oppor- 
tunity, and the only service they have ren- 
dered is, we should say, the lesson they 
have given to their fellow-Democrats in other 
parts of the country asto the consequences to 
be expected from a like course. 





THE TARIFF BILL. 


N.Y. Times (Ind.), Sept. 7.—The Tariff 
Sill which the Senate sends to the Conference 
Committee is a very different measure from 
the one that came from the House, but the 
changes made in it are in detail and do not 
affect the mischievous principle of the meas- 
ure. Some of the amendments are in the 
direction of slightly greater liberality, but 
quite as many have been in the opposite direc- 
tion and have aggravated the injustice and op- 
pressiveness of the taxes levied. The work on 
the Bill for the last ten days has been so rapid 
that there is no possibility of getting a clear 
idea of its present provisions. Probably no 
one in the Senate, outside of the Finance Com- 
mittee, would pretend to have such an idea. 
It is certain that legislative action of the 
greatest and most lasting importance has been 
taken by blind partisan votes, the real effect 
of which was utterly unknown to the men 
casting them. And inextricably confused and 
tangled as is the Tariff Bill now, it has yet to 
undergo a process that wil! change it in a hun- 
dred particulars. When it is finally submitted 
to the House and Senate, very few—not over 
ascore in both houses—will know what its 
character really is, and even they will have no 
sufficient knowledge of what its effect will be. 
When the Bill finally passes, as it is only too 
sure to do, we shall have the edifying spec- 
tacle of the most far-reaching law since the 
war, enacted by men with only the vaguest 
conception of what they are doing, beyond 
following the dictation of their party leaders. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.), Sept. 6.—Let 
Senators Cameron and Quay meet the emer- 
gency by heroic action. Let the McKinley Bill 
be recommitted to the Committee on Monday, 
with instructions to revise it by a general re- 
duction of taxes on all necessaries of industry 
and of life, and the admission of free raw ma- 
terials for our labor. The speeches of Plumb, 
Paddock, Davis, Dawes, Blair and others, and 
the letters of Blaine, make the measure utterly 
indefensible before the people, and why not 
reflect the honest convictions of Senators on 
the tariff? The now apparently inevitable luss 
of Congressin November will admonish the 
monopoly greed that is prostituting protec- 
tion, that tariff revision in the interests of the 
people would be possible in the nextsession. 

Senators Cameron and Quay have saved the 
party in great battles. Cameron saved it in 
1880 ; Quay saved it in 1888, and they can at 
least save it from irretrievable destruction in 
1890. Will they do it? 

N. Y. Press (Rep.), Sept. 10.—The Senate 
practically passed the Tariff Bill yesterday, in 
ordering it toa third reading by a strict party 
vote. Final action will be taken to-morrow. 
Upon the Aldrich reciprocity amendment the 





Republicans, except Messrs. Evarts and Ed- 
munds, voted solidly in the affirmative and the 
Democrats in the negative. 

The programme for to-morrow is a debate, 
each side being granted three hours tosum up. 
Then the Bill will be passed and sent to the 
House. As soon as possible conterence com- 
mittees will be named, and within two weeks 
it isexpected their report will be agreed upon 
and approved by both branches of Congress. 


FOREIGN. 





EUROPEAN BUDGET FIGURES. 


New Yorker Volkszeitung, Sept. 5.—The 
Italian Statistician Certoni, general director 
of the Roman Statistical Bureau, recently 
published some very interesting figures, the 
result of his study of the budgets of the Great 
Powers of Europe for the year 1887. His 
monetary unit is the franc. 

Germany in its totality has the largest budget 
(approximately 4,300 millions). Russia comes 
next with nearly 4,000 millions, France with 
3,250 millions, England with approximately 
thesame. Spain stands lowest on the list with 
850 millions. 

Five States work with deficits. Of these 
Austria takes the lead with 125 millions. 
France had a nominal surplus of 600,000 
francs, and England an actual surplus of 58,- 
000,000 francs, 

The total outlay for military purposes is 
19.56 fr. per head of population in France, 
15.54 fr. per head in Germany, and from ro fr. 
to 11 fr. per head in the other States. The 
public debt of Germany amounts to 8,000 
millions (mark), of Austro-Hungary and Italy, 
each, 9,000 millions, of Russia and England, 
each, 15,000 millions, and France 
millions. 


30,000 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


L’ Independance Belge, Brussels, August 22. 
—lIt is certain that there is uneasiness at Lon- 
don, and perhaps also at Rome, about the 
meeting of the Czar and the young German 
Emperor. They evidently fear, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that the meeting will give 
birth to new combinations, susceptible of com- 
pletely altering the present aspect of the 
European chess-board. The same fears and 
hopes are renewed at every meeting of sov- 
ereigns. It must be avowed, however, that 
the late disputes between Austria and Hun- 
gary render such anticipations more likely to 
turn outcorrect this time than at the former 
interview between the Russian and German 
sovereigns. But likelihood is not always the 
truth. Let us wait. In the meantime let us 
watch the language of the official Russian 
journals, which offer asa serious warrant of 
peace, the French Exposition to be held in 
Moscow next year. Whatever happens, it is 
affirmed at Saint Petersburg nothing will hap- 
pen to disturb the peace. Let us hope that so 
it will be. 


THE PROSPECTIVE IRISH FAMINE. 


Le Temps, Paris, August 24.—Are we con- 
demned to see one of the saddest periods of 
history return and begin again under our 
eyes? Ireland may well put this discouraging 
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question, when in all parts of the country mul- 
tiply symptoms of the return of a catastrophe, 
before which pale even those terrible meteor- 
ological accidents of which the present sum- 
mer has had more than its share. The piti- 
less famine, which from 1845 to 1849 mowed 
down the ranks of the population of Erin and 
reduced its total either by death or emigration 
from eight millions to less than five, appears 
to threaten Ireland again. As in those sad 
years, it is the potato disease which puts in 
peril the existence of a people. Itis a new 
chapter in the history of that war without 
truce which the parasites, vegetable or animal, 
wage on life under all its forms. 


Boston Pilot, Sept. 6.—The news from Ire- 
land is most discouraging. There is, unfor- 
tunately, no room for doubt that the potato 
crop isa failure throughout almost the whole 
country. The few districts which have es- 
caped will produce only an average yield. 

Michael Davitt, who is no alarmist, says 
that the famine of 1890 threatens to resemble 
that of 1847. As aconsequence of that awful 
calamity 1,029,000 Irish men, women and 
children died of starvation. These frightful 
figures will not be duplicated in the present 
crisis. England’s exterminating policy during 
the past forty years has made that impossible. 
But there is every reason to fear that wide- 
spread suffering will prevail, and although 
Michael Davitt says that the ‘‘ everlasting 
begging-box”’ will not be again passed around, 
we fear that the friends of Ireland will be 
called upon once more for private aid to their 
kinsmen. 


The Saturday Review, London, Aug. 23.—It 
is, we fear, almost certain that whatever turn 
the weather may take in the next few weeks 
the potato crop in certain districtsin Ireland 
will be a bad one. That, as we make out, is 
about the worst that present appearances justify 
any one insaying. The failure of the yield, 
so far as the extent of that misfortune is con- 
cerned, may only be partial, and it may be 
limited in its area of distribution ; but failure 
to some extent there will be, while if the 
weather continues unfavorable its proportions 
will, of course, become very serious. Still, the 
talk about a ‘‘ potato famine”’ is, for the 
present, scarcely warranted. All that the 
situation appears to call for at the moment is 
watchfulness and the timely preparation of the 
means of meeting the distress if it should be- 
come acute. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 





LABOR MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. 

New Yorker Volkszeitung, Sept. 6.—Well, 
it is happily true. The Socialists have won a 
triumph in England for which the party has 
striven earnestly enough, but with small hopes 
of an immediately successful issue. The Con- 
gress of English manufacturers’ laborers which 
met at Liverpool has decided in favor of limit- 
ing the working-day to eight hours; and thus 
placed the English organized laborers in line 
with the working class in the other countries 
of Europe. 

The universal agitation that will now follow 
the legalization of the eight-hour day will not 
confine itself to this one demand. It is beyond 





all question that, this point secured, the more 
remote aims and ideas of the Socialists will 
come up for discussion, and that the agitation 
will give birth to a mighty Socialistic labor 
party. Now that the ice is broken, the wide- 
stretching industrial evolution in England in- 
sures an exhaustive discussion of the whole 
Socialist problem ; and it is inevitable that the 
demand for the legalization of the eight-hour 
day will be promptly followed by a spirited 
demand for the abrogation of the wage system 
and the control of industrial capital by associa- 
tions of the English working classes. 
Philadelphia Ledger, Sept. 5.—Stirring times 
are ahead, according to the London 7imes, as 
a result of the Labor Congress at Liverpool, 
which, however, at this distance, seems to be 
a rather conservative body, approving the 
proposed eight-hour law, but disposed to ‘‘ go 
slow” in demanding its enactment. The Ship- 
ping Union, organized in London for the avowed 
purpose of dealing with labor questions through- 
out the world, and especially ‘‘to resist the 
tyranny of trades unions,” seems much more 
likely to foment trouble. The boast made 
that the union represents $800,000,000 of capi- 
tal will furnish agitators of all kindcs with a 
text to show the necessity for workmen to 
organize to resist its encroachments. Capital 
has, of course, the same right to organize as 
labor (using these terms in the ordinary sense, 
and not as the Ledger would have them used), 
but the trouble with aggressive organizations 
of either capitalists or workmen is that they 
invite resistance by the fact of their being. 
They act and react upon each other, as the 
attempt to organize great armies in one or an- 
other nation of Europe forces its neighbors to 
increase their military power. The Shipping 
Union, unless it is managed with great discre- 
tion, will promote the union of workmen to 
resist its possible abuse of power and bring 
about the evils it is designed to suppress. 





PINKERTON DETECTIVES IN STRIKES. 

New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Sept. 8.—What- 
ever differences may exist between the two 
wings of organized labor, they are both agreed 
on one point, viz.: in their protests against the 
employment of Pinkerton detectives in strikes, 
and their efforts to secure legislation forbid- 
ding their employment. Whatever may be 
the merits of the question, the labor organiza- 
tions have certainly chosen a very unfortunate 
moment for inaugurating it. 





FEDERAL OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS. 


N. Y. Evening Post, Sept. 6.—The recent 
strikes have revived some discussion of the 
question of Federal ownership of railways. 
Under this title, Prof. Ely inthe Jndependent, 
makes a strong criticism upon our present sys- 
tem. But whether a change of ownership 
would not be for the worst is not to be decided 
merely by a statement of grievances, however 
ably cone. 

More questions can be suggested in a column 
than can be discussed adequately in a book, 
and space forbids following Prof. Ely into the 
general subject. One part of it deserves a 
word or two, and that is the relation of a rail- 
road’s earnings to itsexpenses. Prof. Ely very 
properly speaks of a la1ge number of the deaths 





and injuries upon our American roads as un- 
necessary, and so ina sense they are, for money 
could remove the causes of most of them. ‘*Ap- 
pliances for the protection of employés are 
inexpensive comparatively,” says the Professor. 
It is to be regretted that our writers upon rail- 
road matters are for the most part unfamiliar 
with the operating of railways as a business. 
Now, there are in the United States in round 
numbers one million freight and work-cars 
without improved couplers and air brakes. To 
put these improvements upon these million cars 
would cost about $80 each, a round total of 
eighty millions of dollars. This is a sum as 
large as all the dividends paid by all our roads 
in 1889. And this is only one item. ‘‘Acci- 
dents and deaths at railway crossings are en- 
tirely needless,” continues the Professor. True 
enough ; but how are these deaths to be pre- 
vented? Only by the abolition of such grade 
crossings by carrying the railway under or over 
all common roads and streets. What thiS 
would cost it is impossible to state in exact 
figures ; it is, however, an underestimate to 
put the sums required by all of Prof. Ely’S 
conditions as equalling our present railroad 
capitalization. English railways have no grade 
crossings, have an elaborate and expensive sys- 
tem of interlocking signals, and the like ; but 
railways in America cost $60,000 per mile, and 
in England (partly because of Parliamentary 
expenses) between three and four times as 
much. We can in the United States have 
every improvement for the safety of men and 
trains, if we will pay for it. 

Neither Government nor private owners can 
draw from a railroad’s treasury more money 
than there isin it. These enormous expen- 
ditures—dismissed in a sentence or two in the 
Independent articles—it insisted upon, must be 
met otherwise than from present earnings, for 
present earnings are limited by the present 
rates imposed upon thetraffic. In England the 
treedom from accidents at crossings is secured 
by the much larger capitalization ; the returns 
upon this larger capital being obtained by 
freight charges on the average about three 
times higher than our own. Private owners 
cannot be expected to double the cost of their 
roads so long as rates will not pay interest on 
the increase, though improvements should be 
made as profits grow larger. If the Federal 
Government should be the owner, the same 
problem would confront it. The expenditures 
could not, under the conditions, be met from 
the present receipts, and the only result would 
be additional taxation. ‘‘ Charges for traffic 
should be high enough to pay all expenses and 
make payments to sinking funds.” If the ex- 
perience of Germany, France, and England 
goes for anything, charges high enough to cover 
returns upon our increased capitalization (under 
the higher standard of construction called for) 
must be double those now collected. 

The point involved in this discussion is sim- 
ple—that, admitting the faults of our present 
system, the remedy is largely a problem of 
ways and means with which the question of 
Federal ownership is not necessarily connected. 


THE SINGLE-TAX IDEA. 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung (Dem.), Sept. 
7.—When people have once hugged a delusion 
to their breasts, they cling to it with an ob- 
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stinacy and a tenacity characteristic only of 


mental disease. The collection of Single-Tax 
Cranks in the Cooper Union to-day affords an 
admirable illustration in point. As regards 
the decision of the great body of the working- 
men who were to profit by it, all interest in the 
single-tax panacea collapsed with the George- 
Scheivisch debate. The apostles of the 
Georgian maggot, great and small, still sur- 
vive, and are ready at any moment to go 
through fire for it; but the thoughtful working- 
man, although he has no love for the land 
capitalist, realizes plainly enough that the most 
formidable enemy of his class is the capitalist 
who monopolizes the means of production, and 
thereby exploits both land and labor. The 
land tax cannot benefit the working-man, who 
has nothing to gain by delivering the landlord, 
bound, to the common despoiler. 


Pittsburgh Commercial-Gazette (Rep.), Sept. 
5.—Mr. Henry George is one of the celebrated 
men of our times; his great work, ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty,’’ is famous, and has been trans- 
lated into many languages. To the general 
public, however, he is but one of the many 
thousands of agitators scattered throughout 
the country, and his single-tax organization is 
simply one among a host of crank parties. 

In this country, where the agricultural in- 
terest predominates, a proposal to concentrate 
all taxation upon land is not likely to attract 
the attention of practical politicians. Theaim 
of every State Legislature, the struggle of 
every Tax Commissioner is to get at personal 
property; and yet when it is perceived, that all 
the transactions of agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, may be resolved into the work- 
ing over and sorting of the bounties of nature, 
by adding thereto the art and industry of man, 
it will be understood that there is a _philo- 
sophical basis for a scheme of taxation, which 
reaches the source of all wealth at the foun- 
tain-head. Free trade is simply an incident of 
the scheme; for all revenue being derived from 
the natural value of the land irrespective of 
improvements, there is no place for duties or 
imports of any kif upon the products of 
labor. It isa thoroughly cosmopolitan scheme, 
which contemplates all mankind as belonging 
to the same family, and ignores the possibility 
of hostile National interests. 

In England, where there has been an im- 
mense development of population within a 
small area, and where land monopoly has had 
so arrogant a growth, the land question is in 
the rank of practical issues, and Henry 
George’s doctrine is receiving serious consid- 
eration. His speeches in that country are 
fully reported in the papers, and single-tax 
meetings call out huge audiences. 





INVESTIGATING THE STRIKE—A BIT OF INSIDE 
HISTORY. 


Hartford Courant, Sept. 4.—Among the 


‘evidence called out during the investigation 


bythe State Board of Arbitration, of the recent 
strike of Knights of Labor on the New York 
Central Railroad, was a number of letters 
written by General Master Workman Powderly 
to Master Workman Lee. Thiscorrespondence 
shows that the strike was contemplated as far 
back as last February. Early in that month 
Powderly urged Lee to allow no rash counsels 
to sway him, and to place no headstrong or 


intemperate men on any committee, and also | tions which have led to the separation of the 
reminded him of the failure of the Reading | Church and State will lead to the separation of 
strike. | the Church and School so far as secular 


| . . . 
Again, on April 7, he wrote Lee: | religious studies go. 


and 





By all means do everything in your power topre-| CARDINAL Gipnons: An education that im- 


vent a strike, for it will Arove a failure and willbe proves the mind and the memory, to the neg- 
just what the New York Central Company wantsthe | ject of moral and religious training, is at best 


to do. ‘ —_- 
vee . 4 . | but an imperfect system. The religious and 
Th’s indicates what was shown to be the) 


| secular education of our children cannot be 
. * * " | : : f 
fact, that the railroad authorities knew of the | divorced from each other without inflicting a 


contemplated strike, and were preparing forit. fatal wound upon the soul. The usual conse- 

‘On August 2 Powderly wrote again to Lee, | quence of such a separation is to paralyze the 
unfolding a little plan to him as follows: | moral faculties, and to foment a spirit of in- 
Practically it was fora lot of the employés difference in matters of faith. The catecheti- 
secretly to get places at the West, then spring | 2) instructions given once a week in our Sun- 
some sudden demand on the road for the pur- day-schools, though productive of very bene- 


| CATION : It seems to me clear that it is better 
| to separate religious instruction from secular 





pose of being refused, and then go so quickly 
astocripple the company. This interesting 
communication concluded as follows: 








This you must do secretly, and by all means post- 
pone and keep back all indications of trouble until 
the return of Mr. Depew from Europe. Remember | 
that he is a possible candidate for the Presidency and | 
will go to any lengths, where his own personality is | 
concerned, rather than have a strike on his road, for | 
that would injure his chance irreparably. | 


This shows that all possible advantage was 


to be taken of Mr. Depew’s supposed political | 
ambition, to tie his hands in the matter. Pow- 
derly opposed the strike up to the last moment. 
His plan was to wait until the time of the 
World’s Fair, when he believed they could 
dictate their own terms to the railroads. 

In conclusion Powderly warned Lee: 

Itis but right that you should be officially notified 
of the condition ofthe orderso that you willtake no 


stepinthe dark. We cannot assist you in the coming 
struggle. 


| 

And yet they struck within two days, and 
Powderly turned up in New York and ‘‘as- 
sisted” as hard ashe could. But in this case 
he prophesied better than he aided. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE— | 
A SYMPOSIUM. | 
The Independent, N. Y. Sept. 4.—Howarp 
Croszry, D.D., LL.D.: Liberty implies no 
State religion. The least patronage of a re- 
ligious sect is a violation of religious liberty. 
State interference must always mar religion. 
State interference brings in the discordant ele- 
ment of politics. It is from these premises 
we insist that religion must never be taught in 
our public schools. Any form of religious 
teaching must have a sectarian character as 
against other forms ; andto that degree such 
teaching in our public schools would be a vio- 
lation of our national principle of religious 
liberty. 
W. T. Harris, U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDu- 








instruction, and to place it inadifferent school, 
a school connected with the Church. My 
grounds for this opinion are the following : 
The secular branches of study require a method 
of instruction different from that adapted to 
religious branches. In these secular branches 
the mind is to be trained to keep all its powers 
awake. Faith must be dormant. With re- 
ligious instruction faith in authority is to be 
the chief organ, and the critical faculty of the 





intellect must be kept subordinate. Considera- 





ficial results, are insufficient to supply the re- 
ligious wants of our children. Nor am I un- 
mindful of the blessed influence of a home 
education, and especially of a mother’s tute- 
lage. But of what avail is a mother’s toil, if 
the seeds of faith that she has planted, attaina 
sickly growth in the cheerless atmosphere of a 
school-room from which the sun of religion is 
rigidly excluded? The remedy for these de- 
fects would be supplied if the denominational 
system, such as now obtains in Canada, were 
applied to our public schools. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND: I would permeate 
the regular State school with the religion of the 
majority of the children of the land, be it as 
Protestant as Protestantism can be, and I 
would, as they do in England, pay for the secu- 
lar instruction given in denominational schools 
according to results. I would do as Protestants 
and Catholics in Poughkeepsie, and other 
places of our country have agreed todo, to the 
great satisfaction of all citizens and the great 
advancement of educational interests. 


GeorGE E. CRAMER, President of the Board 
of Education, Poughkeepsie : About seven- 
teen years ago the Board of Education of 
Poughkeepsie assumed control of two large 
parochial schoois which had been maintained 
by St. Peter’s Catholic Church. The condi- 
tions upon which the Board accepted these 
schools were substantially as follows, viz.: 

The Board to lease from the church the 
school buildings at the nominal rent of one 
dollar per annum, keep them in repair, pay 
insurance, cost of heating, teachers’ salaries 
and other expenses of maintaining the schools, 
and conduct them in the same manner as the 
other schools of the city under its supervision ; 
the church reserving the privilege of using the 
building for its own purposes, outside of school 
hours, but no religious instruction to be given 
during said school hours. 

The course of studies, text-books, appoint- 
ment of teachersand general conduct and con- 
trol of the schools to be entirely under the juris- 
diction of the Board, and the members of the 
Board and its officers and agents to be allowed 
free access to the buildings during school hours. 

This arrangement is still in operation. 


Rev. JAMES NILAN, Pastor of St. Peter's 
Church, Poughkeepsie : During the thirteen 
years of my pastoral charge over this congre- 
gation, I have nothing to say of those brought 
up in these schools but what is highly credita- 
ble to them, and to the system under which 
they have been taught. The State speaks to 
them during their susceptible years of school 
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life, and watches over them with the responsi- 
ble guardianship of adivinely organized power. 
Religious instruction is added at intervals out- 
side of school time, with the view of making 
them good citizens of the Republic as well as 
leading them to aim at something better and 


higher ina future life. Theory and practice 


thus complete the dialectic union of present | 
and future life and immortality, time and eter- | 


This is true Americanism. 

THE Hon. J. W. PATTERSON, Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools, New Hampshire: 
Leave this parochial movement alone and the 
interests, patriotism and intelligence of the 
laity will settle it in line with the spirit of the 
age. 


nity. 


Joun Q. STEWART, Dep. Superintendent 


of Public Instruction for Pennsyivania: 
‘““There is no ‘‘adjustment between the 
Catholic parochial school and the public 


school’’ in Pennsylvania, and cannot be, under 
the laws and constitution of this State govern- 
ing our system of public schools. 

_o DICKINSON, Superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education: Our pub- 
lic schools do not allow any interference on 
the part of either Catholics or Protestants. 


THE Rev. JAMEs J. MCTIGHE: A combina- 
tion of the work of the Catholic Church with 
the Public School system, such as it is now, is 
an utter impossibility. Catholics occupy the 
vantage ground of justice, inalienable personal 
rights, and constitutional guarantees, and will 
not, because they cannot, abandon it. The 
Public School system is not founded on justice, 
it is a usurpation of personal rights, and an 
infringement of the Constitution. 


WAYLAND Hoyt, D.D.: The chief opposi- 
tion to our public schools is not from the 
Roman Catholic laity but is from the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy. 

The present cue of this Hierarchy is to 
sneer at and stigmatize our public schools as 
‘* godless.” 

This fact confronts us. On the one side our 
vast system of public schools. On the other 
side a thoroughly organized celibate clergy, 
cut off from every participation in the cares or 
knowledge or responsibilities of parenthood, 
receiving primal and chief orders from a foreign 
Italian celibate Pope. 

A main benefit of our public school system is 
that in it there is the most thorough mingling 
of the children of all sorts and classes of our 
citizens. In these schools, more rapidly than 
in any other place, the children of our immi- 
grant population lay off the features, garband 
larguage of foreigners and become American- 
ized. 

NV. Y. Sun, Sept. 9.—The common sense of 
the people sees very plainly that if religious 
instruction is introduced, the school system as 
it is cannot remain. It will be broken up and 
church schools substituted. There will be 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and _ infidel 
schools, and each division will have to support 
its own. The proposition has been made that 
the school fund be distributed among Catholics 
and Protestants according to their numbers; 
but the State can make no such religious dis- 
crimination. A great part of the population, 
also, are of no religious belief and convictions, 


and the number of Jewish children in the 
schools is large. Neither is there any agree- 
ment among Protestants as to what is the true 
religion to teach. Schools that would suit 
Episcopalians would not suit Baptists and 
Methodists. If there is to be any religious 
instruction, each party will demand that it be 
Each wants to hold its 
children in its own fold, for on them chiefly 
| depends the perpetuation of its strength. The 
only way to escape discord is to keep the in- 





after its own tenets. 


|struction purely secular, and it is the only | 


course consistent with our theory of zgovern- 
| ment. 

The complaint in this city is of lack of room, 
not of the absence of religious teaching. The 
concern of the parents is that their children 
shall be taught to read and write, and as they 
all contribute to the school fund they ought to 
be able to obtain their desire. 


TEMPERANCE. 


PUBLIC DRUNKENNESS. 

The Lancet, London, Aug. 30.—It is a fine 
| question how far convictions for drunkenness 
| may be relied onas a criterion of the amount of 
alcoholism in any given community. But they 
arecriteria. In any aspect—social, moral or 
legal—they are of considerable importance. 
How shall we fix a standard of virtue and vice 
in this question? We do not know. ,All we 
can do isto note the communities which drink 
little and contrast with them those that drink 
much, in the hope that the latter may feel 
moved to imitate the former. The contrasts 
are very great, and make us curious to know 
whether police morals in one community are 
not more austere. than in another. To show 
almost at random the greatness of the 
contrasts: In the county of Norfolk, 292,209 
people yield only 389 convictions, whereas in 
the county of Northumberland 230,611 people 
yield 2,488. The North of England towns have 
the discreditable distinction of drinking most 
heavily. Take Tynemouth, for example, with 
|a population of only 44,118, there were 1,706 
convictions, whereas Hastings, with a popula- 
|tion of 42,258 gives only 94 convictions. 
‘*They that are drunken are drunken in the 
| night,” is particularly true of Irish drunken- 
|ness. Of 1,545 arrests in Dublin, no less than 
| 995 occurred between 7 P.M. and 12 P.M. In 
| other cities, of 872 arrests, 495 were between 
| these hours. 

Such facts indicate what is well known, that 
the later hours are those in which most of the 
bad drinking takes place. England is taking a 
very active and creditable part in the attempt 
| to prevent the importation of alcohol into the 
| interior of Africa to the demoralization of its 
| native races. Charity begins at home. It 
cannot do better work than labor to abate the 
| alcoholism of home communities. This is no 
| work for mere teetotalersto do. It demands 
| the coOperation of every intelligent and sober 
| man, who, by reason or example or suasion, 

can influence his fellows, and keep them from 


| disease and premature death. 

















FROM A BUSINESS STAND-POINT. 


N. Y. Christian Advocate, Sept. 4.—A liquor- 
dealers’ convention was recently held at Rock 


| Island, Ill., at which the subject of life-insur- 
| ance in its relations to the liquor business was 
‘discussed. The fact was conceded that in- 
|Surance companies refuse to take risks on 
|saloon-keepers because the is 
| higher among them than among men engaged 
| in any other mercantile pursuit. The conven- 
|tion sought to remedy this difficulty by in- 
structing its delegates to the State Liquor- 
Dealers’ Convention, which meets at Joliet in 
October, to use their influence to secure an 
insurance institution in connection with their 
own association. 


death-rate 


Insurance companies aim to 
conduct their business on a safe basis. Tables 
are prepared with great care showing accurately 
the death-rate in various callings. The facts 
are indisputable. They leave the saloon- 
keepers among the unsafe risks. Rum blights 
all it touches. 
| Railroad companies also find themselves 
‘compelled to distinguish against those who use 
liquor, excluding from their employ men who 
/use strong drink. Merchants, bankers, and 
manufacturers find it necessary to prohibit the 
|use of liquor in their establishments, and to 
inquire into the habits of applicants who come 
to them for positions. 

This is one great change which has been pro- 
duced by accumulating information and senti- 
ment on this subject. Formerly the fact that 
aman used liquor did not render him objec- 
tionable as a mechanic, an engineer, a bank- 
teller, or bookkeeper, nor did life insurance 
companies refuse to take a risk on his life. 
Only habitual drunkards were excluded. These 
changes have been brought about, not through 
conformity to the whims of theorists, but by 
the exigencies of business. Such facts are 
significant. They show thedemoralizing and 
destructive tendency of the saloon. The 
| progress of business, the security of life, require 
| its suppression. If the State of the future is 
| to be one in which commerce, manufacture, 
and agriculture shall reach their best condition, 
and human life be scrupulously protected, it © 
will be a State without a saloon. 





| 


REFORM AT THE TOP. 

The Voice, N. Y. Sept. 11.—Ilf the liquor 
| traffic is to go on debauching the masses till it 
| shall have made them all either fools or fiends, 
the fortunes that are built on the crust above 
that volcano will be swallowed up by such an 
upheaval as will make the French Revolution 
pale into insigrificance. All who pray, all who 
preach, all who teach, and all who care for 
Temperance need to unite, heart and voice and 
influence, for a Total Abstinence Revival 
which shall sweep through the palace as wellas 
the cabin, and make possible the legislation we 
need, which is nothing less than the demand of 
our National Prohibition platform, ‘‘ to pro- 
hibit the importation, exportation, manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age.’’ If we areto suppress the saloon at the 
bottom, we need to smash the champagne 
bottle at the top. 





CONGRESSMAN CHIPMAN’S WARNING. 


Mida’s Criterion of the Wholesale Whiskey 
and Wine Market, Chicago, Aug. 31.—In a 
recent letter to the editor Congressman J. 
Logan Chipman of Michigan says : 

‘‘T am convinced that ‘ Material Prohibi- 
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tion’ is an imminent question, and that the 
‘duty of the hour is to keep before the people 
‘the infinite dangers to commercial freedom and 
to constitutional liberty, which that measure 
means. I have always, in my own State, ad- 
‘vocated the encouragement of the manufacture 
‘of wine and beer, even to the extent of offer- 
ing annual prizes for the best, and I am cer- 
‘tain that Congress ought in the interest of a 
‘high morality, as well as a wise commercial 
policy. to foster these industries as liberally as 
it has fostered the production of sugar. 

** Surely, Prohibition is a curious handmaid 
to such a policy. The wine and beer interests 
must take strong and careful position in their 
own defence.” 


Mr. Chipman sounds an alarm to which every 
branch of the liquor industry would do well to 
pay diligent heed. We entirely concur with 
him that the signs of the times ominously point 
to the imminence of the struggle for National 
prohibition, in contradistinction to the spora- 
dic movement which has gone on of late years 
for State prohibition. But the gentleman will 
be logically compelled to include the whiskey 
interest, as rounding off the circle of liquors, as 
alcohol is the basis of them all. Beer and 
wine may be made as intoxicating as whiskey, 
as indeed they frequently are. 

The liquor interest cannot afford to divide 
its forces and permit one of its strongest corps 
to be destroyed by the enemy ; and when the 
wine and beer interests are attacked with re- 
newed vigor they will rightly merit their fate, 
while calling in vain for their vanished legions 
of the whiskey interest. The Prohibitionists 
do not stop at anything in their warfare, which 
is ultra in all respects. Not only the beer mug 
and wine cup must go, but the gentle tipple of 
the apple juice must share the same fate. 

No, Mr. Chipman, all alcoholic liquors are 
in the same boat, and must sink or swim to- 
gether. Let the order of the day be, ‘‘ Close 
up the ranks, shoulder to shoulder, boys.” 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE ‘‘ HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION.” 

The Churchman, N. Y., Sept. 6.—Perhaps 
the most stupendous example of wilful igno- 
rance concerning the Church was afforded by so 
able a man as H. T. Buckle, in that monumen- 
tal fragment, his ‘‘ History of Civilization.” 
It seemed to him the most absurd thing in the 
world that, when Episcopacy was reéstablished 
in Scotland under Charles II., men should 
travel from Edinburgh to London to be conse- 
crated.. He revels in the quaintly humorous 
situation; he dwells on it with Rabelaisian de- 
light ; he roars with laughter at the idea that 
anybody should undertake a troublesome and 
expensive journey for such atrifle. And yet 
he was neither ignorant nor devoid of reason- 
ing powers—when he chose to use them. He 
must have been familiar with the facts that 
other men cared about religion and its be- 
longings, though he did not; that the Church 
was at least a great corporation, which other 
sceptical historians had found themselves 
obliged to take into account as of some con- 
crete importance ; and that she of necessity 
had her own laws and customs, according to 
which her affairs were regulated. He knew 
that a masonic lodge, or a radical debating 








club, or any other society inherits or frames its 
own rules and ceremonies of initiation and what 
not by which its members and officers are gov- 
erned ; yet he could not understand that the 
same privilege belonged to an organization 
which professed to trace its origin to the age 
of the first Caesar, and had been influential in 
the British Isles for many centuries. 





FAITH IN THE FUTURE. 

New York Catholic News, Sept. 7.—No 
Church has such a glorious past as the Catholic 
Church, if any there be that we can call a 
church. She saw the Roman empire totter 
and fall; she has seen kingdoms and republics 
rise and pass away. She has beheld the begin- 
nings of every existing government. Amid 
every convulsion and upheaval in the political 
and social world she stands alone, unaltered, 
imperishable. With a glorious past she has an 
unlimited future. Her children have the deep- 
est, fondest, most unwavering faith in her 
future. There may be, there will be, there 
must be, trials, oppression, afflictions, but to 
the mind of the Catholics these are as nothing, 
they are temporary afflictions, sure in the end 
to become stepping stones to the future great- 
ness of the Church. 





THE CLERGY IN POLITICS. 

The Hebrew Standard, N. Y., Sept. 5.—For 
religion’s sake we hope that the report is not 
true that the clergy of this city will take a hand 
in the next political campaign, and, if it be 
true, we trust that they willreconsider their in- 
tention. It would be just the reverse of their 
vocation and position if they were to degrade 
their religion to the standard of local politics 
and turn their churches into political club 
houses. We confidently hope that every Jew- 
ish minister will refuse participating in the 
affair. It is bad enough when the shafts of 
hostility are thrown by our precious rabbis at 
those in our own camp who honestly differ 
with us upon theological interpretation, but to 
make the pulpit the arena for political mud- 
slinging is too disgusting to contemplate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





TRAIN WRECKING. 


N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, Sept. 6.—It is 
many years since this country has witnessed so 
diabolical an attempt at train wrecking as that 
which occurred on the New York Central road, 
near Albany, Thursday evening. A rail had 
been deftly fastened to the wooden cattle-guard 
alongside the railroad, and tipped toward the 
track so as to insure the plunging of the loco- 
motive into a fifteen-foot ditch beyond. Noth- 
ing had been neglected to make certain the ab- 
solute destruction of the expected train. That 
the disaster was not accompanied with terrible 
loss of life was only a piece of extraordinary 
good fortune. The only fact which may make 
the attempted crime a little less heinous than 
it otherwise would have been, is the presump- 
tion that the wreckers did not mean to destroy 
a passenger train, inasmuch as the first section 
of the Montreal express had passed before the 
obstructions were laid upon the track, and a 
freight train was expected. But this is small 
mitigation. The attempt was not only for 
wholesale destruction of the company’s 





property, but for wholesale murder of its em- 
ployés. Every decent citizen will hope that 
the reward offered by the Central’s authorities 
for the arrest of the wreckers will lead to their 
conviction and their exemplary punishment. 


N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 7.—Every person who 
is fit to live will rejoice to hear, that the New 
York Central officials are hopeful of arresting 
the fiends who wrecked the Montreal express 
on Thursday night. It would be an unspeak- 
able pity, and a disgrace to the State as well, 
if they should escape detection and punish- 
ment. 


N. Y. Herald, Sept. 6.—Unfortunately there 
is no room to doubt that the wrecking of the 
Montreal express on the New York Central 
road was the deliberate work of some mis- 
creants. For such fiends no punishment can 
be too severe. There will be a wide-spread 
impression that this fiendish piece of business 
isan outcome of the recent strike. Possibly 
it may be the work of some villain in the strike 
or who sympathized with the strikers. But it 
will be as strongly and sincerely denounced by 
the strikers themselves and every labor repre- 
sentative in the country as by the community 
in general. 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Sept. 6.--Noth- 
ing can be further from our thoughts than to 
make the members of the Knights of Labor 
resportsible for the crime, which meditated the 
sacrifice of hundreds of innocent lives by 
wrecking the Montreal train. We do not 
charge the devilish deed to the strikers. But 
as things now stand, the public has a right to 
demand, that the leaders of the unfortunate 
strike display as much zeal in bringing the 
criminals to justice as is displayed by the rail- 
way chiefs. 


Philadelphia Ledger, Sept.6.—The fiendish 
attempt to wreck an express train on the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad is 
naturally associated with the recent strike on 
that road. The cars, with their passengers, 
were overturned, and the only accident about 
the matter was that no one was killed. The 
measures taken for wrecking the train showed 
deliberate purpose and an intelligent use of 
materials. A score of innocent passengers 
might have been killed to gratify somebody’s 
vengeful feeling. It is, of course, true that 
the leaders and agitators engaged in the late 
strike did not advise and do not countenance 
such acts of violence, but when they talk 
figuratively of crippling the road and putting a 
stop to traffic to gain their ends, somebody of 
weaker mind or worse heart is pretty sure to 
take their words literally and apply them to 
train wrecking, just as Guiteau carried to fatal 
realism the speeches that had been made de- 
nouncing Garfield. 


N. Y. Press, Sept. 10.—A second desperate 
attempt to wreck a New York Central express 
train, this time near Poughkeepsie, was fortu- 
nately discovered in time to prevent disaster. 
No mercy should be shown to any of these 
hardened and desperate wretches if detected. 
They are beyond the pale of any human sym- 
pathy or feeling, except that which dictates 
their prompt and speedy annihilation. They 


are murderers, as much as if their nefarious de- 
signs had not miscarried. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 
EDUCATION AND LITERATURE. 

Abdallah, The Shékh, Clinton Scollard, Scribner's, Sept. 

Canadian Writers of To-day, Some, W. Blackburn Harte, New Eng. Mag. 
Sept. . 

Education, Secular and Christian, Mary A. Price, Church Rev.,, July. 

‘* El Magico Prodigioso *’ and ‘‘ Faust,’’ H. Schiitz Wilson, Gentleman’s Mag., 
Sept. 

French, Canada Literature in, George Stewart, D.C. L., New Eng. Mag., Sept. 

Frothingham’s, Mr., New Book, Edward A. Horton, Unitarian, Sept. 

Georgia, University of, Charles Morton Strahan, New Eng. Mag., Sept. 

Hopkins, Mark, Rev. Frank H. Kasson, New Eng. Mag., Sept. 

Intellectual and the Spiritual Life, The, Solon Lauer, Unitarian, Sept. 

King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, Henry Youle Hind, M.A., D.C.L., Church 
Rev., July. 

Literary Frauds, Follies and Mystifications, W.H. Davenport Adams, Gentle- 
man’s Mag., Sept. 

Love, Ideals of, Dantesque and Platonic, J. Addington Symonds, Contemp. 
Rev., Sept. 

Lux Mundi, Church Rev., July. 

Newman, Cardinal, and his contemporaries, Wilfrid Meynell, Contemp. Rev. 
Sept. 

Millet and Recent Criticism, Walter C. Larned, Scribner's, Sept. 

Pompeii, A, for the Twenty-ninth Century, Frederic Harrison, XIX Cent., 
Sept. 

Public Schools, Educational System in, Rev. J. E. C. Weldon, Contemp. Rev. 
Sept. 

Richard the King and Art Kavanagh, Hon. Emily Lawless, XIX Cent., Sept. 

Rowing Songs, Laura Alex. Smith, Gentleman’s Mag., Sept. 

Smyrna, Bion of, W. Morton Fullerton, XIX Cent., Sept. 

Student’s Life, Two Months in a, Jessie L, Wetmore, Home-Maker, Sept. 

POLITICAL. 

Civil Service, Ruin of the, Sir Robert G,C. Hamilton, K.C. B., XIX Cent., 
Sept. 

English Politics, Behind the Scenes in, Nassau W. Senior, XIX Cent., Sept. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Africa, Christianity in, Church Rev., July. 

Apostolic Fathers, The, Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, Mag. of Chris. Lit., Sept. 

Calvinism an Epoch of Progress, Prof. Em]. V. Gerhardt, D.D., Mag. of Chris. 
Lit., Sept. 

Catherine, Saint, of Siena, Emile Gebhart, Mag. of Chris. Lit., Sept. 

Christian Union, Eli Fay, D.D., Unitarian, Sept. 

Churches of Sweden, the Free, Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D., Mag. of Chris. 
Lit., Sept. 

Church, The, its Relation to Working People, F.S. Newcomb, Unitarian, Sept. 

‘* Cowardly Agnosticism,’* W. H. Mallock, Mag. of Chris. Lit., Sept. 

Eastward Position, Origin and Significance of the, Carlos A. Butler, Church 
Rev., July. 

Ireland’s, Archbishop, Two Proposals, Mag. of Chris. Lit., Sept. 

Jesus Christ, the Foundation of a World-Faith In, G. C. Cressy, Unitarian, Sept. 

Liturgical Colors, Rev. Arthur Lowndes, Church Rev., July. 

Mexico, its Religious History, Rev. Arthur Howard Noll, Church Rev., July. 

Ministry, Colored, Its Defects and Needs, Booker T. Washington, Mag. of 
Chris. Lit., Sept. 

Newman, the Late Cardinal, Mag. of Chris. Lit., Sept. 

Prayers for the Dead, Rev. Charles R. Bonnell, Church Rev., July. 

Preacher, A Medizval Popular, Maurice Hewlett, XIX. Cent., Sept. 

Religion, The Seat of Authority in, R. W. Dale, LL.D., Contemp. Rev., Sept. 

Religion, Fundamental Elements of, Signatus, Church Rev., July. 

Shanghai Conference, The, William Wright, D.D., Mag. of Chris. Lit., Sept. 

Union Possible, Is, Archbishop Ireland, Mag. of Chris. Lit., Sept. 

Unitarianism, the New, Mag. of Chris. Lit., Sept. 

Universalist, Why I ama, P. T. Barnum, The Unitarian, Sept. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

African River and Lake Systems, Thomas Stevens, Scribner’s, Sept. 

Algerine Hills, Geology and Natural History of the, J. E. Taylor, F. L. S., 
Gentleman’s Mag., Sept. 

Animals, Mutual aid among, Prince Kropotkin, XIX Cent., Sept. 

Australian Saharas, Water in, Hon. T. A. Brassey, XIX Cent., Sept. 

Cotton from first to last, Edward E. Hale, D.D., New Eng. Mag., Sept. 

Disease, Communicable, derived froma Dog, Richard Mollenhauer, M.D., Jour. 
Ner. & Ment. Disease, Sept. 

Hemorrhagic, Lesion of the Prepeduncle, a Case of Focal, H. M. Bannister, M. 
D., Jour. Ner. & Ment. Disease, Sept. 

Hysteria, Treated by Hypnotism, Cases of, S. G. Webber, M.D., Jour. Ner. & 
Ment. Disease, Sept. 

Judza, Excavations in, Professor Sayce, Contem. Rev., Sept. 

Myelitis preceded by Acute Optic Neuritis. J. T. Eskridge, M.D., Jour, Ner, & 
Ment. Disease, Sept. 

Paraplegia, Progressive Senile, Charles L. Dana, M.D., Jour. Ner. & Ment. 
Disease, Sept. 

Syringomyelia, Two Cases of, John Amory Jeffries, M.D., Jour. Ner. & Ment. 
Disease, Sept. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 


Africa, Central, is it worth having? Sir John Pope Hennessy, K.C.M.G., and 
Edward Dicey, XIX Cent., Sept. 








Agriculture, Coiperation in, James K, Reeve, New Eng. Mag., Sept. 

American Railways and British farmers, J. Stephen Jeans, XIX Cent., Sept. 

Argentine filibusters, W. R. Lawson, Contem. Rev., Sept. 

Arizona Home, An, Florence E. Pratt, Home-Maker, Sept. 

Carthage, Edward A, Freeman, D.C, L., Contem. Rev., Sept. 

Citizen, the rights of the to his own property, James S. Norton, Scribner's, Sept. 

Ccuntry House, The, Donald G. Mitchell, Scribner's, Sept. 

Drainage, Defective House, E. H. Janes, M.D., Home-Maker, Sept. 

Farmer, Present Condition of the, Edward B. Williams, New Eng. Mag 

Sept. 

Heligoland, A Crown Jewel, C. Emma Cheney, Scribner’s, Sept. 

Intentions, With the Best, Marion Harland. Home-Maker, Sept. 

Lake Huron, William Wilfred Campbell, New Eng. Mag., Sept. 

London, Dark and Bright Sides of, J. T. Sunderland, The Unitarian, Sept. 

Massachusetts, Moses in, Rev. George Anson Jackson, New Eng. Mag., Sept. 

Minneapolis in 1890, Prof. William W. Folwell, New Eng. Mag., Sept. 

New England Gymnastics, Introduction of, Granville B. Putnam, New Eng. 
Mag., Sept. 

Ottering, Out, Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, M. A., Gentleman’s Mag., Sept. 

Pagett, M. P., The Enlightenments of, Rudyard Kipling, Contem. Rev., Sept. 

Palette Party, A, Alice M. Kellogg, Home-Maker, Sept. 

Palestine To-Day, Cora Agnes Benneson, Unitarian, Sept. 

Poison, The Ordeal by, Cuthbert Withers, Gentleman’s Mag., Sept. 

Potomac, Army of the, Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain, New Eng. Mag., Sept. 

Sea-Pictures, Richard E. Burton, New Eng. Mag. Sept. 

Socialism, State, and Social Reform, John Rae, Contem. Rev., Sept. 

Soldier’s Wrongs, a Private Soldier on the private, Arthur V. Palmer, XIX Cent., 
Sept. 

Suio on the Garigliano, Lily Wolffsohn, Gentleman’s Mag, Sept. 

Temperance Forces, New Combination of, Joseph Cook, Mag. of Chris. Lit., 
Sept. 

Uncle Sam's Blue Jackets Afloat, R. F. Zogbaum, Scribner's, Sept. 

Vagabonds Our—Human and Feathered, Alex. Lamont, Gentleman's Mag., 

. Sept. 

Weather, The Clerk of the, T. R. Sullivan, Scribner's, Sept. 


FRENCH. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Edison, Le Roman d’ (Edison’s Romance), first part, Louis Figiuer, La Lecture, 
Paris, August. 

Ingres, Ernest Chesneau, La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris. Sept. 

Jeanne d’Arc, J. Michelet, La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, Aug. 


HISTORICAL, 

Charles IX., Chronique de regne du (4e partie), (History of the reign of Charles 
IX.), Prosper Mérimée, La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, Aug. 

Meziéres, La Retraite de (The Retreat from Meziéres), Alfred Duquet, La Lect- 
ure, Paris, Aug. 

Langues Orientales vivantes de Berlin, L’Ecole des (School of Living Oriental 
Languages of Berlin), James Darmesteter, Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug, 

Léonard de Vinci, Les manuscrits de (The Manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci)- 
Henry Olivier, Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug. 

Littérature Américaine—Un essai de roman physiologique: Deux femmes ou 
une seule? (American Literature—An attempt at physiological fiction: Two 
Women or One?), Th, Bentzon, Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug. 

Litterature (La), etla Politique (Literature and Politics), Jules Bois, La Revue 
Francaise, New York, Sept. 

Panthéres, Le Tueur de (The Panther Killer) rre partie, Bombonnel, La Lecture 
Rétrospective, Paris, Sept. 

Rideau Cramoisi (Le) (The Crimson Curtain), rre partie, Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, Sept. 

Suisse Francaise, La Litterature de la (The Literature of French Switzerland). 
Virgile Rossel, La Revue Francaise, New York, Sept. 


LITERATURE. 


Booz endormi (Boaz lulled to sleep), Poem, Victor Hugo, La Lecture Rétro- 
spective, Paris, Sept. 

Collaborateurs, Short Story, Jules Claretie, La Lecture, Paris, August. 

Fauvette du Doctor (La) (The Doctor’s Linnet), George Sand, La Lecture, 
Rétrospective, Paris, August. 

Ivresse, (Drunkenness,) poem, Emil’e Augier, La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, 
Aug. 

Jettatura (La), fin, Alexandre Dumas, La Lecture Rétrospective, Par's, Aug. 

Jeune Homme Pressé (Un),(A Young Man in a Hurry,) 2e partie, Eugene La- 
biche, La Lecture Rétrospective, Aug. 


POLITICAL. 


Afrique, La convention anglo-fragaise pour (The Anglo French Convention 
about Africa), M.D., Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug. 


Etudes coloniales comparées (Colonial Studies Compared), J. Chailly, Revue 
Bleue, Paris, Aug. 


Italie, Le royaume d’—La_ politique Italienne et 1’ election romaine (The Kirg- 


dom of Italy—Italian politics and the Roman elections), G. Giacometti, 
Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug. 


Servitude et grandeur militaires (rere partie) (Military slavery and grandeur), 
Alfred de Vigny, La Lecture Rétrosecptive, Paris, Aug, 
UNCLASSIFIED. 
Alsace, Esquisses d’ (Sketches of Alsace), Madame Gevir-Cassal, Revue Bleue, 
Paris, August, 
Cyclades, Promenade dans les (Excursion among the Cyclades) Comte Charles. 
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Molly, La Revue Frangaise, New York, Sept. 

Idées morales (Les) du temps présent (The Moral Ideas of tiie present time), 
Edouard Rod, Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug. 

Lacs Anglais (Les) (The English Lakes), Paul Bourget, La Lecture, Paris, Aug. 

Londres, Henri Heine, La Lecture Retrospective, Paris, Aug. 

Méres et Filles (Mothers and Daughters), Gustav Droz, La Lecture, Paris, Aug. 

Opium, Tortures de 1" (Tortures of Opium), Th. de Quincey, La Lecture Rétro- 
spective, Paris, Sept. 

Saisons Modernes (Les) (The Modern Seasons), Léon Valade, La Lecture Rétro- 
spective, Paris, Aug. 

Théatre-Frangais, Un Document sur le (A Document relating to the Théatre- 
Frangais), Georges de Dubor, La Revue Francaise, New York, Sept. 


ITALIAN AND SPANISH. 


Discusion de la memoria del Sr. Pérez y Oliva sobre la transformacion del con- 
cepto de la propriedad en los ultimos veinticinco afios, (Discussion of the Me- 
moir of Sefior Perez y Oliva regarding the change in the idea of property dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years), D, Isidro Pérez y Oliva. Revista Contempo- 
ranea, Madrid, Aug. 

Leone X. e la sua politica rispetto ai parenti (Leo X.and his policy in respect 
to his kindred), Francesco Nitti, Nuova Antologia, Rome, August. 

Milizia Mobile e Milizia Territoriale (Mobile Militia and Territorial Militia) 
Edoardo Arbib, Nuova Antologia, Rome, Aug. 

Nicola Spedalieri, Ernesto Masi, Nuova Antologia, Rome, Aug. 

Perez de los Rios, Don Tomas Pio, (Historia de un Héroe Anénimo.) (Biogra- 
phy of an Anonymous Hero), D. Nicolds Diaz y Pérez, Revista Contempo- 
ranea, Madrid, August. 

Poesia Espafiola, Los Principes de la, (The Princes of Spanish Poetry) (continua- 
tion), D. Juan Pérez de Guzman, Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, Aug. 

Puerto Rico (continuacién), D. J. Jimeno Agius, Revista Contemporanea, Mad- 
rid, Aug. 

Roma, I Nuovi Provvedimenti per (The New Arrangements for Rome), Senato1 
Luigi Ferraris, Nuova Antologia, Rome, Aug. 

Stanley, I Pigmei di, e la Anomalie della Statura Umana (Stanley’s Pygmies and 
the Anomalies of Human Stature), Ernesto Mancini, Nuova Antologia, Rome, 
August. « 

Viaje por Maruccos, el Desierto de Sahara y Sudan, al Senegal (Journey through 
Morocco, the desert of Sahara, and Soudan to Senegal) (conclusion), D. Cris- 
tébal Bantez, Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, Aug. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 
Catherine’s Coquetries. Camille Debaus: tr, by Leon Mead. Worthington 
& Co. 
English Lyrics. Alfred Austin. Macmillan & Co. 


Furniture, carpets, draperies, bedding etc., in the U. S., Directory of, C. F 
Manahan. C.N. Caspar, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Heine’s Poems, selections from; Ed. with notes, by Horatio Stevens White. D. 
C. Heath & Co., Bost. 

History, literature, art and social life, Curious questions in. Miss Sarah H. 
Killikelly. Keystone Publishing Co., Phila. 

Indiana. Supreme Court of Judicature. Reports of Cases. J. L. Griffiths. 
‘The Bower-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Insurance Directory, Pacific Coast. Cal., Ore., Idaho, Col., Mont., Wyo., 
Utah, Ney., N. M., Ariz.,and Wash. F. T. Hoyt, San Francisco. 


Lincoln, Abraham, His pen and voice, etc. C.M. Van Buren. 


& Co., Cin. 


Maryland, Court of Appeals. 
Boyle & Son, Balt. 


Musical Groundwork: being a first manual of musical form and history for 
students and readers. F. J. Crouvst. F. Warne & Co. 


New York, Court of Appeals (2d division). 
Jas. B. Lyon, Albany. 


Tornado, The, H. A. Hozan. N. D. C. Hodges. 
True and the False. A.C. Dixon. Wharton, Barron & Co., Balt., Md. 


Rob. Clarke 


Reports of Cases. J. Schaaf Stockett. W. K. 


Reports of Cases. H., E. Sickels. 


Texas, Supreme Court. Cases argued and decided during the latter part of 
Galveston, term, 1890. A.S. Walker. Austin, Pub. by the State of Texas. 


S. A. York, Jr. S. A. York, Jr. a 


World Lighted. A Study of the Apocalypse. Charles Edward Smith. Funk 
& Wagnalls. 


Vale Humor. New Haven. 


FRENCH. 


Surprise de l'amour. Comeédie en trois actes. 
‘99 p. Tresse et Stock, Paris. : 

Travaux du laboratoire de Wimereux. Contribution a l’étude de la morphol- 
ogie et du developpement des bactériacées. A!bert Billet, médecin-major. In 
—8vo, 288 p. avec figures. Doin, Paris. 

Trop faible. Marthe Bertin. 
fils, Tours. 


Marivaux. In—18mo, jésus, 


Grand in—8vo, 160 p. avec gravure. Mame et 


Vengeance (La) de Madelon. Lina Dou. In—8vo,167 p. Mame et fils, Tours. 


Vie d*un artiste. Art et Nature. 
ii-345 p. Lemerre, Paris. 


Jules Breton, de l"Institut, In—18 jésus, 


Current Events. 





Thursday, Sept. 4th. 


Annual Convention of the Republican N.Y. State League at Saratoga 
acaewe Speaker Reed addresses a large audience at Portland, Me......The 
Kansas Republican State Convention meets at Topeka...... Sawyer, Wal- 
lace & Co., N. Y. City, one of the largest commission houses in the country 
make an aSsignment, liabilities over $1,000,000. 


The Armenian revolutionary party at Constantinople issue a manifesto 
urging the oppressed peopie to fight the Turkish tyrants....... The Trade 
Unions Congress at Liverpool pass a resolution in favor of an eight-hour 
working day...... Half of Salonica, the second important town in European 
Turkey, is destroyed by fire. 

Friday, Sept. 5. 

The House reconsiders the Clayton-Breckinridge case; the vote taken on 
the minority resolution confirming Mr. Breckinridge’s right to the seat is 
lost—yeas, 8; nays,103. The seat is declared vacant by a vote of yeas, 105: 
nays, 62...... Speaker Reed, Major McKinley and Mr. Lodge speak at Old, 
Orchard and Saco, Me....... The lowa Prohibition Convention at Des 


Moines nominates a State ticket...... State Farmers’ Convention meet in 
Albany, N.Y. 


The Army of Salvador, under the command of General-in-Chief Antonio 
Ezeta, make a triumphal entry into the Capital...... A mob attacks Sefior 
Canovas Del Castillo, the Spanish Prime Minister at Victoria. 

Saturday, Sept. 6th. 
| Speaker Reed, Major McKinley and Mr. Lodge make addresses at Sebago 


Lake and Portland, Me...... The Republican Convention of the XXIId 
District at Ogdensburg, N. Y., nominates General Leslie W. Russell for 


Congress...... The N. Y. State Farmers’ League is incorporated by the Sec- 
retary of State. ’ 


M. Constans, the French Minister of Interior, begins a crusade against the 
gambling clubs...... The Labor Congress at Ottawa, Canada, passes a 
resolution demanding the right of the people of Canada to elect their own 
Governor-General, instead of having this official appointed by the British 
Government...... MM. Rochefort and Thiebaud fight a duel at Laclinge, 
Holland; the latter receives three wounds. 


Sunday, Sept. 7th. 


The celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the admission of the State 
of California into the Union at San Franciseo...... The funeral! of Ex-Gov. 
Noyes in Cincinnati. 


Elections in Bulgaria result in a great triumph for the Government...... 
Australian strikers hold a large demonstration in Sydney and adopt resolu- 
tions declaring that the men would stand firm...... The Social Science Con- 
gress opens in Liége, Belgium; 2,000 delegates present from all parts of 
Europe. . 


Monday, Sept. 8th. : 
The Republican State Ticket is elected in Maine.......Anotherattempt 
to wreck atrain on the New York Central...... A large meeting of Irish- 


Americans in the Metropolitan Opera Hbuse, N. Y. City, in honor of John 
Boyle O'Reilly ; addresses by Governors Hilland Abbett, Judge James Fitz- 


gerald and Ex-Judge Edward Browne......Judge Larremore, of the Court 
of Common Pleas, N. Y. City, resigns beéause of ill health.......The public 


schools re-open in N. Y. City, several thousand children not able to find 
accommodation. 


Dock laborers, porters, sailors and firemen at Southampton go on astrike. 
Tuesday, Sept. oth. 

The Senate adopts Mr. Aldrich’s reciprocity amendment reported by him 

from the Finance Committee, and passes the Tariff Bill to athird reading by 

a vote of yeas, 38 ; nays, 28...... The Minnesota Democratic Convention at 


St. Paul nominates Judge Thomas Wilson, of Winona, for Governor...... 
The Delaware Republican Convention nominates H. J. Richardson, of 


Dover, for Governor...... The New Hampshire Prohibition Convention, at 
Concord, nominatesJ. M. Fletcher for Governor...... The Directors of the 
World’s Fair select Lake Front and Jackson Park as the site for the Expo- 
sition. 


The striking dock laborers at Southampton make a :iotous demonstration 
the soldiers disperse the rioters...... The Rev. Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., 
D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, dies suddenly of heart disease...... 
The International Chess Masters’ Tournament is won by Dr. Tarrasch of 
Nuremberg, Bavaria...... The U.S. Steamer Baltimore, carrying Ericsson's 
body, arrives at Gothenburg, Sweden. 


Wednesday, September to. 


The Senate passes the Tariff Bill—yeas, 40; nays, 29...... The Indiana Re- 
publican Convention nominates a State Ticket...... The Michigan Demo- 
crats nominate ex-Congressman Winans of Hamburg for Governor...... 
Chauncey M. Depew and Archbishop Corrigan arrive in N. Y. City from 
Europe...... Ex-President Andrew D,. White, of Cornell, 1s married to Miss 
Helen Magill, daughter of ex-President Magill of Swarthmore. 


The strikers at Southampton maintain a menacing attitude; the troops 
clear the streets...... The conference of employes at Sydney, N. S. W., con- 
demn boycotting and uphold freedom of contract...... The third General 
Conference of the Methodist Church of Canada met in Montreal. 











